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Make your course in retailing stand out by using a book that 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by business teachers and for business 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. In 
view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 
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The importance and the necessity of law from the points of view of the indi- 
vidual, the businessman, and society in general are stressed in this new 
textbook. The subject matter, therefore, has a strong personal value, an 
important vocational value, and a deeply significant social value. Through- 
out the chapters there is a nontechnical treatment of the various aspects of 
legal information. For instance, the authors have tried to convey to the 
student the information which he should have as a layman and as a business- 
man. The student is not shown how to go through the legal procedure of 
bankruptcy, but he is shown the courses of action open to a bankrupt person, 
a partnership, or a corporation. 


The discussion of topics is in the language of the individual instead of in 
technical legal language that would tend to divert the student's attention 
from basic facts to be obtained in reading the assignment. Through the 
glossary of terms the student has a convenient source of references for the 
study of terminology used in handling legal transactions. 
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Editorial... 


Business Education 


One of the certain signs of maturity in a profession or in a professional 
field is the development of a terminology and a body of literature. About fifty 
years ago, the schools of commerce began their work with neither terminology 
nor literature. By 1925, or thereabouts, these schools had built up sufficient 
terminology and literature to have it said that they were approaching maturity. 
One of the items of terminology that they acquired, by right of discovery and 
adoption, was ‘‘business education.’’ They used this term to connote the entire 
subject matter field such as accounting, business law, marketing, finance, and 
insurance. In so far as we can ascertain, these schools have never surrendered 
their priority rights to the term. 


The schools of education have, in recent years, adopted the term ‘‘business 
education,” and they have given it a new and a more restricted meaning. Thus, 
we have in everyday use, two meanings for the same terminology. To those in 
the collegiate school of business administration and to the laymen, the term 
“‘business education’? includes the entire offering of the commerce school. 
To the school of education, it seems to mean only methods courses, principles 
courses, research courses, and problem courses. There is a need for these courses, 
and many schools of commerce are including them as an integral part of their 
commerce offerings. In other colleges, however, the schools of education have 
added these courses as a part of their curricula. It does not seem important 
to us whether or not the school of commerce or the school of education shall 
have immediate jurisdiction, but it does seem most important that there 
should be a close affiliation between these schools, and a close co-operation as 
to the content and the extent of these courses. A close co-operation between 
these schools will do much to produce the right kind of a business teacher, 
but a spirit of antagonism, too often present, will turn out an inferior product. 


As we see it, the term ‘“‘business education’? includes both the subject 
matter offering and the education courses in business. If the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business would adopt the term ‘education 
for business”’ to describe their offerings, and they are not likely to do this, then 


the schools of education might continue to use the term ‘“‘business education”’ 
in the restricted sense. 


The current use of the term has caused, and is causing, some confusion 
on the part of laymen and on the part of the student who has completed his 
undergraduate work and who desires to teach in this field but who feels the 
need of a year of graduate work. Some of these graduates have found their 
way into the graduate school of business administration and have discovered 
there that the prescribed curricula was primarily for the student who expected 
to enter the business world; that is, they found all subject matter courses with 
no provision for education or methods courses. A larger number have found 
their way into the departments of education where just the reverse is true— 
no subject matter courses but prescribed curricula of education courses. 


The finished product in either case has fallen short of the goal of training 
sought—a desirable high school commercial teacher or a first-class collegiate 
instructor in business. Why cannot we combine these courses in such a way 
so that we can include the needed offerings of each for the better training of 


teachers? 


- 


Thomas W. Noel, Winthrop College, The 
South Carolina College for Women, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina 
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Recent Developments in Training for Distributive 
Occupations Under the George-Deen Act 
Part | 


Training The Retailer of Tomorrow 


An address delivered during the Cincinnati convention of the National 

Retail Dry Goods Association. Mr. Brown, serving as vice chairman of 

the Personnel Group session, reports the latest developments in training 
for distributive occupations under the George-Deen Act. 


by 
Bishop Brown, Director 
Research Bureau for Retail Training 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Brrore we start discussing the re- merchandise manager. Now, at forty-five, 





tailer of tomorrow. let’s take a look at the 
retailer of today. You’ve had a good chance 
to observe him. You know his habits, his 
problems, his successes. How has he re- 
ceived his training and education for the 
job he is now holding? 

Let us review the story of Mr. X, a mer- 
chandise manager of a large metropolitan 
department store. Mr. X finished his small- 
town high school education and went for a 
few years to a large mass-production college. 
Things got a little tough for him financially 
about his junior year and he left school to 
knock around for himself. For ten years he 
worked at an amazing collection of jobs: 
reporter on a daily paper, cashier in a 
bank, clerk in a county courthouse, and as 
a salesman for a glassware company. In 
between jobs, he managed to get married, 
complete an evening course in accounting, 
and write reports for a glassware journal. 

His entrance into retailing was merely by 
chance. A friend had a financial interest in 
a small general store which was losing 
money with alarming regularity. Mr. X 
discussed the matter with his friend over 
the luncheon table one day and agreed to 
look over the store system and offer some 
suggestions. The suggestions were interest- 
ing and profitable, and Mr. X stayed on 
as general manager. 

From then on, it was a series of steps to 
buyer in a large Eastern store and finally 
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Mr. X has received his degree, cum laude, 
from the School of Hard Knocks. 

The story of Mr. X’s preparation for re- 
tailing is not the story of all retailers. but 
it is typical enough to deserve considera- 
tion. Review your own story and the history 
of your store friends. How did they get 
into the game? How much preparation 
did they have for their jobs? What training 
did they receive? 

Mr. X and his friends are the retailers of 
today. Who will take their places tomorrow? 
What about the young people in retailing 
who are going to carry on the work of the 
trade? 

If you want an interesting survey of the 
ambitions of the young men and women in 
store work today, talk with some of them 
who are working behind your counters. 
Find out why they’re working in your store 
and what their plans are for the future. 
Some of them are considering the job as a 
stop gap, a fill-in until they get the job 
they want in advertising or fashion work, or 
until they marry. Some of them are saving 
money to take a college or a secretarial 
course. Many of them are taking book- 
keeping and shorthand at night. Business 
schools admit that a large percentage of 
their evening students are from department 
stores. Why are these girls aiming toward 
secretarial careers instead of retailing? “I 
don’t want to stand behind a counter all 
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my life,” answer many of them. “I want to 
train myself for something. After all, any- 
one can sell!” 

A few of these young salespeople will be 
aiming toward the position of assistant 
buyer, training assistant, or personnel man- 
ager. But, after a period of selling, some of 
them will drift off into other jobs. 

There are, of course, many salespeople— 
and we are mentioning salespeople because 
they form the largest group of young people 
in the store—who take their jobs as careers, 
something to be studied and perfected. There 
are many success tales of people who have 
risen from the ranks to positions of im- 
portance and prestige in the stores, and 
these stories are of great encouragement to 
salespeople. 

For the most part, young people are en- 
tering the exacting, important jobs of selling 
without any previous preparation outside 
of the routine system training of the store. 
They stand as the one human contact with 
the customer, and comparatively little has 
been done to qualify them for this position. 

There has been some education in retail- 
ing, but it has been sporadic, depending 
upon the initiative of educational leaders 
in the community and the policy of indi- 
vidual stores. 

To mention a few pioneer cities, co- 
operative courses in retailing for high school 
students have been for many years a part 
of the educational program of Baltimore, 
Boston, New York, Minneapolis, Toledo, 
Omaha, and Chicago. 

In many progressive stores, diversified edu- 
cational courses have been a part of the 
store program. Jordan Marsh Co., Filene’s, 
Marshall Field’s, and Macy’s, to mention a 
few, have offered well-planned courses to 
help the employee who wishes to learn more 
about performing his job efficiently. In 
Pittsburgh, the Research Bureau for Retail 
Training has co-operated with eight member 
department stores in presenting an extensive 
program of evening classes for salespeople. 
In most cases, however, these store classes 
have been confined to large stores in metro- 
politan districts. 

While this scheme of private and com- 
munity training has been going on in re- 
tailing, how have the other industries been 
faring? Through Federal and state appro- 
priations, organized job training has been 
established in home economics, agriculture, 
and industrial trade. Schools have been 
designated to teach these subjects which 
have been co-ordinated with organized ap- 
prentice training. Extension classes have 
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been held in many communities. In many 
cities, well-equipped vocational high schools 
have been built. 

In one of the last sessions of Congress in 
the spring of 1936, the George-Deen Act for 
education in the distributive trades was 
passed and approved by the President. The 
Act, however, did not receive the approval 
of the President until he had appointed an 
advisory committee on education to study 
the experiences under the existing program 
of Federal aid for vocational education, the 
relations of such training to general educa- 
tion and to prevailing economic and social 
conditions, and the extent of the need for 
an expanded program. The report of this 
committee is available in printed booklet 
form. It is an interesting story of voca- 
tional education as it now exists in this 
country. 

It is safe to say that retailers were not 
conscious of the importance of the George- 
Deen Act and its significance to every 
American store. The National Retail Dry 
Goods Association endorsed the legislation 
in an editorial column of The Bulletin and a 
few trade papers speculated on the future 
of the Act. Only in the summer of 1937, 
when the Act went into effect in the states, 
did the retailers become aware that here 
was something that vitally concerned them. 
So on all sides the questions were heard, 
“What is this George-Deen Act?” “What 
will it mean to me?” Let me try to give you 
briefly the answers to these questions. 

The George-Deen Act provides for voca- 
tional education for workers in distributive 
occupations. Under this bill, Federal funds 
are allotted annually to the states. This 
appropriation, when supplemented by state 
or local public school funds, will enable 
schools to develop evening and part-time 
classes in distributive occupational subjects. 

Classes will be planned for two groups of 
people. The first group will be workers in 
distributive occupations who want to learn 
how to do their jobs better or who want to 
prepare for advancement in their field. This 
includes workers now employed and workers 
temporarily without employment. The 
second group will be high school pupils who 
are employed in stores part-time and who 
attend school classes during the remainder 
of the time. 

For workers on the job, two types of 
classes have been planned. The first is 
evening and extension classes that will ‘be 
conducted during a period when the workers 
are not employed. ‘these classes will be 
held in short units, such as once a week for 
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ten weeks. The second type of classes is 
organized for workers who can leave their 
daily employment a few hours each week to 
attend classes. These classes will be held 
either in the store or in a school building. 


What provision has been made for those 
who are just entering retailing? For these 
high school pupils, co-operative courses 
of school-and-store education have been 
planned. Under this arrangement, the 
group divides its time each week between 
regular classes and work in a store. This 
provides preparatory training under actual 
working conditions. 

Now then, we have these three types of 
classes: evening classes, classes during work- 
ing hours, and co-operative high school 
classes. Who are eligible to teach these 
classes? 

You will be interested to know that all 
through the plan of teaching, emphasis is 
on teachers who have had thorough retail 
experience—teachers who are well acquainted 
with the trade and who know the problems 
that must be met. 


Naturally, for each of these classes, quali- 
fications for teachers will vary slightly. 
However, there will be two main types of 
teachers: regular, certified teachers who have 
had some retailing experience and who 
have been teaching subjects related to re- 
tailing, such as applied art, and store people 
who will teach vocational subjects, such as 
salesmanship, merchandising, and adver- 
tising. 

These teachers will conduct classes in vo- 
cational and related subjects. Vocational 
subjects relate to the actual working prac- 
tices of a job, such as salesmanship, wrap- 
ping, care of stock, and window trimming. 
Related subjects give the worker general in- 
formation that he can apply to his job, such 
as training in color, line and design, and 
economics of retailing. Naturally, qualified 
store people will be the ones to instruct the 
classes in vocational subjects. 


The following question often arises: “Will 
a training director, store manager, or any 
other store employee be paid for the classes 
he teaches even if these classes are held in 
his own store on store time?” The answer 
is yes, providing the classes have been or- 
ganized under the local board of education 
and providing the teacher is a qualified in- 
structor of distributive occupational sub- 
jects. That is, providing he has met the 
requirements of the state plan. 


It is no secret that the success or the 
failure of this experiment in vocational edu- 
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cation will rest upon the retailers of the 
country. What part can you take in the 
program? What is your responsibility in 
seeing that this plan is developed to the 
best interests of retailing? 


First, find out what has already been 
done in your state to put the George-Deen 
Act into effect. There is a separate plan 
for each state, setting forth the requirements 
of teachers, the classes to be held, and how 
reimbursement will be made. After you 
have acquainted yourself with the state plan, 
investigate what has been done locally. It 
is up to the retailers in each city to meet 
together with the superintendent of schools 
to determine the needs of retailing in that 
community and what classes should be held. 


You should insist that these classes be 
taught by practical, experienced teachers. 
You should be willing to recommend teachers 
from your stores, or even be willing to teach 
yourself. You probably know a buyer that 
would make a crack teacher of salesmanship, 
a display man who is a born teacher, or a 
member of your training department who 
has an excellent background of textile in- 
formation. Don’t emphasize mere academic 
background in selecting your teachers. En- 
thusiasm, knowledge of the subject, interest 
in the work, personality, force in expression— 
these factors, rather than a college diploma, 
make a successful vocational teacher. 


As the classes are organized, you will 
find opportunity to co-operate by furnishing 
classroom space and such physical facilities 
as display forms, merchandise, records, and 
supplies. 

In the co-operative high school courses, 
your aid will be valuable in the selection of 
pupils who show fitness for part-time work 
in the stores The number selected should 
be in proportion to the needs of the retail 
businesses. After graduation these pupils 
can be used profitably by your store. 

In employing pupils on a part-time job, a 
rate of compensation should be established 
that is comparable to the hourly rate of pay 
for any other beginner. Avoid using these 
pupils with no wage or with very small 
wages. To forestall misunderstanding by 
unions, it is recommended that union repre- 
sentatives be acquainted with the plan of 
co-operative courses. Remember, the schools 
need your help and co-operation. Only 
through working in close harmony with the 
schools will you make this educational pro- 
gram of benefit to retailing. 

What will you, as retailers, get out of this 

(Concluded on page 95) 
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The First Year in Co-operative Retailing 


by 


C. W. Horner 
Colorado Springs High School 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Tue old saying “the first year is 
the hardest” must undoubtedly have been 
true of the first year in co-operative retail 
training at Colorado Springs. 

For that matter, the years of work neces- 
sary to prepare for the first year of co- 
operative training were anything but easy 
ones. It was necessary to convince school 
authorities, department heads, and junior 
high school counselors of the advisability of 
following a co-operative plan and to sell 
merchants, parents, and students on the 
plan. This selling process was carried on 
during the seven or eight depression years so 
that the ground work was well prepared 
when the time arrived to attempt to obtain 
co-operative training as a supplement to our 
retailing curriculum. 

In June, 1937, we were able, as a first step, 
to obtain a hearing before a group of repre- 
sentative businessmen at a meeting called by 
the education committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The results of the discussion at 
this meeting apparently did much to earn 
approval of the plan by the Chamber of 
Commerce in October. At the same time, 
the local newspaper published an article 
making favorable comment on our plan and 
giving facts and figures justifying a retailing 
curriculum. In addition, the paper also 
enumerated the possible advantages of co- 
operative training to the students, the 
school, and the community. 

This publicity made the ensuing work of 
contacting and enlisting the individual retail 
stores much easier. By December 1, the 
twenty eligible members of a group of 
twenty-one students in the senior retailing 
class were being trained in twelve different 
stores. Many of these students were re- 
tained in their positions after the holiday 
season in spite of the recession in trade 
which was felt at that time. The willingness 
and the industry of these first “shock 
troops,” moreover, brought such commenda- 
tion from their employers that when a re- 
quest came from a businessman for an 
office worker, the co-operative plan was 
adopted for the secretarial division of our 
commercial department. Before the close of 
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school in June, 1938, each senior secretarial 
student in training had had from two 
weeks’ to three months’ experience. 

One of the high points of the year was the 
contacts which the students were able to 
make with the Chamber of Commerce. At 
the request of the Chamber of Commerce 
secretary, students in the junior window dis- 
play class prepared and installed a special 
display in the Chamber of Commerce win- 
dow in connection with the organization’s 
annual finance drive. Upon further request, 
and in connection with the same event, a 
number of students gave up two days of 
their spring vacation to prepare two dozen 
full-size show cards. 

These two services did much to gain the 
good will of the executives of the Chamber 
of Commerce and to cause favorable com- 
ment on the part of the businessmen in 
general. This contact was also a wholesome 
experience for the students and it did much 
to make them more civic minded. Inciden- 
tally, it also proved helpful to our plans at a 
later date. 

At this time, it was suggested by one of 
the businessmen, who was greatly interested 
in our project, that we hold a window dis- 
play contest. This suggestion developed into 
the idea for a week of celebration, which 
was held the week of May 8-14, and which 
was termed “Co-operative Training Week.” 
This event was sponsored by the education 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 
This committee also raised a fund of $24 
for cash prizes. Instead of one window 
contest, as originally suggested. two contests 
were held—one for the senior retailing 
students in training in stores, and one for 
junior retailing students enrolled in the win- 
dow display class. In addition, there was 
added a contest in show card lettering, 
which was open to both juniors and seniors, 
and a contest in advertising layout for 
seniors of the advertising class. 

Little difficulty was experienced in ob- 
taining the co-operation of the local stores, 
and fourteen windows were obtained for the 
contest—seven for the seniors and seven 
for the juniors. The members of the junior 
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group were paired off and were required to 
draw for window assignments. Courtesy 
display cards were placed in the fourteen 
windows to show that the windows were 
donated by the merchants and were contest 
windows. Each student, or pair of students, 
was assigned a number to place on the 
courtesy card until after the judging had 
been completed. The displays were judged 
on the following points: balance, 25 per 
cent; color harmony, 25 per cent; selling ap- 
peal, 50 per cent. After the judging, the 
name or names of students were inserted on 
a slip in the place provided on the card. A 
follow-up on these windows during the next 
week revealed that the merchants were prac- 
tically unanimous in the opinion that the 
contest windows had attracted attention, 
that they had sales value, and that the 
windows would be available for use for a 
similar event the next year. 


In addition to the courtesy cards, special 
streamers, printed in the school colors, were 
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distributed by the students. These stream- 
ers, showing our retailing seal and carrying 
the slogan of the week, “Business and 
School Join in Youth Training,” were dis- 
played in considerable numbers in stores and 
store windows. 


During the week, we were granted the 
use of the windows at the Chamber of Com- 
merce and displayed student work and in- 
structional materials of the secretarial, con- 
sumer materials, consumer chemistry, book- 
keeping, merchandising art, advertising, and 
retailing classes. A large streamer, 3’x 22’, 
similar to our printed streamers, was hung 
as a part of the background for the exhibit. 
A number of cards bearing the slogan ““What 
is Good For Youth, Is Good For Colorado 
Springs” were placed in conspicuous spots 
in the exhibit. In the smaller entrance 
window was placed a large piece of wall- 
board upon which were tacked the contest 
show cards and the advertising layouts, each 
properly labeled with the number of the 





These pictures show 
several window displays 
arranged by students. 
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individual contestant. The show cards were 
judged on their layout, balance, printing, 
neatness, and copy material. The adver- 
tisements were judged on their attention 
value, display, effective sales copy, technique 
of layout, and attractiveness. After the 
judging had been completed, cards indicat- 
ing the prize and the name of each con- 
testant were substituted for the contestant 
number. Needless to say, the displays at 
the Chamber of Commerce, as well as in 
the contest windows, attracted considerable 
attention and favorable comment. 


Another project of the week was a fifteen- 
minute radio program which was given over 
our local station, KVOR. The script for 
this program was written and presented by 
the students of the senior retailing class. 
This program described in dramatized form 
what we call our “Four Point Program.” 
This program is as follows: 


1. Guidance 
%. Retailing Curriculum 
$. Co-operative Training 
4. Placement Bureau 
a. Placement 
b. Follow-up 
c. Stimulation to self-advancement through con- 
tinued study 


This broadcast was introduced with a few 
favorable comments by the past president 
of the Chamber of Commerce. On the follow- 
ing evening, the names of the prize winners 
were announced and awards were presented 
by the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Our school paper, The Lever, contributed 
another feature of the week. The weekly 
issue was made a special edition of six pages 
and was captioned “The Co-operative Train- 
ing Edition.” This issue carried nearly 
twelve columns of stories concerning guid- 
ance, the retailing curriculum, co-operative 
training, the contests, and interviews with 
students and prominent merchants. It also 
included acknowledgments to firms donating 
windows and to those people who assisted 
in co-operative training. The edition also 
carried more and larger advertisements than 
usual, most of which were prepared and 
sold by members of the advertising class. 


As can be seen, our ““Week” was a strenu- 
ous one for all concerned, but it was an 
event not without valuable results. Some of 
these outcomes were: 

a. It proved to us and to a few “doubting Thomases” 

that we could put on a worth-while “promotion.” 


b. It did much to familiarize the parents and the 
public with the retailing curriculum and co-opera- 
tive training. 
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c. It obtained the co-operation and the support of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

d. It indicated in striking manner that “business 
and the school were actually joining in the train- 
ing of youth.” 


In addition to these outcomes of Co- 
operative Training Week, we saw a number 
of gains which to us, at least, seemed actual 
accomplishments. These gains can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


a. Approximately 50 per cent of our retailing grad- 
uates were placed in actual, permanent positions. 
This figure will possibly be increased by later 
placements. 


b. The plan went a long way to disprove the belief 
among a few school people that a co-operative 
plan could not be set up in our city and that it 
was not worth while if it were set up. 

c. The plan did much to encourage and to stimulate 
those teachers of other departments whe co- 
operated with the commercial department so 
splendidly by presenting specialized courses in 
the retailing curriculum, such as merchandising 
art, consumer chemistry, and advertising. 

d. The completion of our retailing seal was realized. 
This seal, through the generosity of the school 
executives who provided funds for the cost of the 
die, was converted into an honor badge which is 
awarded to our senior students who measure up 
to the required standards. 


e. The plan will probably serve to attract and to 
obtain the enrollment of better, more serious- 
minded students. 


f. The success of the plan indicated that retailing 
was a field which offered vocational possibilities 
to that great number of students who either can- 
not or do not go to college. 


There are many things to be done— 
methods of instruction must be improved, a 
placement bureau must be organized, and 
much patching-up must be done here and 
there—but, the feeling that all this work is 
done in the cause of Youth lends zest to the 
project. 
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Commercial Education in Westchester County 


Sylvia A. Melofsky 
Edison Vocational High School 
Mount Vernon, New York 


by 


and 


M. Herbert Freeman 
West Side High School 
Newark, New Jersey 


An article based on a report made by a survey committee 

of twelve teachers in Westchester County. At the time 

the article was written, Mr. Freeman was teaching in the 
high school at Hastings on Hudson, New York. 


Wits the desire of improving the 

quality of commercial education in West- 
chester County (New York), a committee 
of commercial teachers made a survey of 
existing conditions under the guidance of 
the Curriculum Study Committee of the 
Westchester County Teachers’ Association. 
The extent of this undertaking is apparent 
from the fact that there are fifty-six sec- 
ondary schools in Westchester County, lo- 
cated in thirty-five different cities, villages, 
or towns. 
_ The committee has been urged to describe 
its findings with the thought that this infor- 
mation may be helpful to other commercial 
teachers since Westchester County presents 
a true cross-section of conditions in many 
other localities. The County includes large 
city school systems such as Yonkers, White 
Plains, Mount Vernon, and New Rochelle. It 
still has thirty-five common school districts, 
most of them being one-room, one-teacher 
schools. Included in the county are industrial 
commercial regions, agricultural and rural 
sections, and residential areas with their 
attendant problems. It boasts of progressive 
school systems, and some systems that, to 
put it mildly, are not so progressive. It has 
some wealthy sections and some sections 
that are typical of less fortunate areas. 
Several localities are contiguous with New 
York City; hence, they are strongly influ- 
enced by it. Other localities are almost fifty 
miles from the “Big City.” 

The findings of this study are based on 
carefully prepared material. The items dis- 
cussed in this article were selected because 
of their broad interest value to commercial 
teachers. The section of the inquiry dealing 
with the organization and the administra- 
tion of commercial education revealed that, 
according to figures from the New York 
State Department of Education, of the 
fifty-six secondary schools in the county, 
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seven high schools have over 1,000 students; 
six high schools have from 501 to 1,000 stu- 
dents; and twenty-three high schools have 
less than 500 students. Forty-three of the 
fifty-six schools have commercial depart- 
ments (86 per cent). Forty of the forty- 
three schools (93 per cent) participated in 
this survey. Of the 28,969 high school stu- 
dents registered in the county, 9,154 (31 
per cent), are enrolled in some _ business 
classes, and 4,977 (15 per cent) are business 
majors. 

These students are instructed by 189 com- 
mercial teachers and teachers from other 
departments who are called on to teach 
commercial subjects. In seventeen (40 per 
cent) of the reporting schools, all students 
are required to take regents examinations 
in subjects in which regents examinations 
are given. In eighteen schools (42 per cent) 
the examination is a voluntary matter. The 
remaining schools are junior high schools 
offering limited commercial courses in which 
there are no regents examinations. In seven 
schools, the content of regents and non- 
regents courses is differentiated. This in- 
formation is included to correct the erroneous 
opinion that every high school student in the 
state must take the New York regents ex- 
aminations in all his courses. 

In a county with a population of 520,947 
(1930 census figures) which includes more 
than 100,000 school children and 4,000 edu- 
cators, all the secondary schools are aca- 
demic schools with the exception of one 
commercial high school in Yonkers, and one 
vocational and technical school in Mount 
Vernon. On page 59 is a table showing the 
number of commercial teachers in the vari- 
ous high schools. 

Of the forty schools reporting, nineteen 
schools replied that they undertake the 
placement of students in part-time and in 
full-time jobs. 
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TABLE I 
Number of Commercial Teachers in the 
High Schools 











No. or No. or 
ScHOOLS TEACHERS 
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__SELETIRS Bae ig eee an weer UP Sram mae Aen 18 
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Careful interpretation of Table II will 
disclose many factors which should be of 
interest to commercial teachers everywhere. 
One apparent conclusion that can be drawn 
is that extremely wide variation in practice 
now exists, even within the boundaries of 
this one county. 

The opinions expressed by the commercial 
teachers revealed a sincere interest and a 
keen understanding of the problems con- 


fronting commercial educators. Many book- 
keeping teachers suggested the introduction 
of a course in record-keeping and interpreta- 
tion of business statements for personal use. 
Emphasis in such a course would be placed 
on the preparation and the use of a budget; 
the interpretation of financial statements 
issued periodically by banks and corpora- 
tions; recording of investments; recording 
of incomes and expenditures; some business 
law and management; and similar informa- 
tion that every intelligent person should 
understand and be able to use. While eight- 
een out of twenty-nine bookkeeping teachers 
felt that such a course could be given with 
profit, only one school offered such a course. 


The chief demand which came from busi- 
ness law teachers was that a full year should 
be devoted to the study of the subject. 


A revision of the economic geography syl- 
labus, and a request for more visual aids 
were included in the replies from economic 
geography teachers. Economic geography 
is also taught by many teachers from other 
departments, the exact figures revealing 


TABLE II 
Commercial Subjects Taught in Westchester County Schools on Various Grade Levels 
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that of nineteen teachers, only eight are 
commercial instructors. 

An attempt was made in this inquiry to 
explain why business arithmetic regents 
examination results have been poor. The 
reasons given most frequently were: low 
ability of the students in general; poor back- 
ground in fundamentals; inability to read; 
the marking scale is too severe; and because 
no continuous mathematics program is pro- 
vided. The lack of a continuous program 
results in a lapse of instruction in arithmetic 
between eighth-grade arithmetic and _busi- 
ness arithmetic, which is usually given in the 
tenth year. The fact that business arith- 
metic is offered as an elective for students in 
curricula other than the commercial curricu- 
lum adds to the probability that these stu- 
dents have little or no knowledge of business; 
hence, they do not understand the real 
meaning of the terminology used in business 
arithmetic problems. 

To improve the results in arithmetic re- 
gents examinations, the teachers suggested 
that a continuous mathematics program 
should be offered which would give some 
kind of arithmetic instruction in the ninth 
year; that the marking scale in the elemen- 
tary school be uniform with the scale used 
in business arithmetic; that the noncommer- 
cial students should be segregated from the 
commercial students taking business arith- 
metic and a special local examination should 
be provided for them; and that the regents 
examination problems should be worded 
carefully to prevent ambiguity. 

The twenty replies to the economics ques- 
tionnaire show that about half the classes 
were taught by commercial teachers, and 
that the other classes were taught by teach- 
ers from other departments. Seventeen of 
the twenty teachers felt that economics 
should be given for a full year rather than 
for one term, as it is offered at present. 

The teachers of typewriting recommend 
more typewriting instruction than the two 
terms now required by state regulation. 
Nine schools offer more than two terms of 
typewriting, but only one of these schools 
offers extra credit for more than two terms. 
For typing efficiency, teachers recommended 
that beginning typewriting instruction be 
offered in the tenth year, advanced type- 
writing instruction be offered for a second 
year, and a definite speed rate should be 
required before full credit for typewriting is 
given to students in the secretarial curricu- 
lum. For other commercial students, a 
lower speed would be acceptable. Most of 
the teachers agreed that one year of type- 
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writing would be satisfactory for noncom- 
mercial students. 

The shorthand teachers were seriously 
concerned with the problem of better guid- 
ance for students because many students 
who are advised or permitted to enter the 
secretarial curriculum course will never 
make use of the training. These teachers 
recommended that a minimum grade in 
English and typewriting should be a pre- 
requisite to the study of shorthand; that 
shorthand training should begin in the elev- 
enth year; and that shorthand should be 
offered only for those students majoring in 
secretarial practice. Shorthand proficiency 
is necessary for even moderate success in 
the business office. This is a vocational sub- 
ject and it cannot be socialized. 

The majority of teachers found it difficult 
to cover the required topics in secretarial 
practice. Because of the lack of time, teach- 
ers omit completely or refer briefly to the 
following topics: the use of a telephone and 
a switchboard; the preparation and the 
keeping of a mailing list; the planning of 
itineraries; and the use of office machines. 
Secretarial practice teachers would like more 
equipment and a revision of the state sylla- 
bus eliminating some items in order to avoid 
overlapping other subjects. 

An analysis of Table III, page 61, reveals 
the obvious fact that the offerings of the 
commercial department increase with the 
number of teachers in that department. 

All the small one-teacher departments 
naturally have limited offerings. It will 
also be noticed that in all one-teacher de- 
partments, one year of bookkeeping, one 
year of shorthand, one year of typing, and 
either business arithmetic or introduction to 
business is taught. 

The one full-time teacher and one part- 
time teacher schools, in addition to the 
courses listed above, increase their offerings 
to include advanced shorthand, secretarial 
practice, economic geography I and II, 
and under some circumstances, a second 
year of bookkeeping. 

In the two-teacher schools, with the ex- 
ception of two junior high schools, we found 
offered in addition to the courses previously 
listed, a year of business law, economics, a 
second year of bookkeeping, and economic 
citizenship. 

The three-teacher schools, with the ex- 
ception of two junior high schools and two 
schools which are mainly academic, offer in 
addition to the courses listed a year of 
office practice and a second year of typing. 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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Commercial Courses Taught in Westchester County Schools According to Number of 


Teachers in Department 
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Administrative Control of Business Education 


Board of Education 





In Evrops, education is controlled 
through the national government. Even in 
those countries which stil] remain demo- 
cratic, this is true. The minister of education 
is usually a member of the national cabinet. 
He is appointed by the majority government 
in the parliament or by the ruler of the 
nation. He decides the courses of study, the 
salaries of teachers, and the methods of in- 
struction. Therefore, these practices and 
principles are rather uniform throughout the 
nation. There is little opportunity for local 
interference or for local contribution to the 
development of education. 

In the United States, we use quite a differ- 
ent procedure. Education is directly in the 
control of the local community. This is a 
heritage for which we can thank the early 
settlers in New England. The early New 
England settlers had a profound respect for 
education. They believed in the need for 
ability to read and write, for in their local 
communities, they set up little schoo] houses, 
each one of which was controlled by the local 
community which appointed a board of 
trustees to administer them. As the New 
England States became more densely popu- 
lated, it was necessary to appoint some 
form of state control of education because, 
in terms of our constitutional government, 
the state has sovereign power over educa- 
tion. However, even to this day, the state 
control of education is jealously restricted in 
its control of education in many parts of the 
country. The states, in general, have taken 
over some of the support of education. They 
set up the genera! pattern of teaching and 
they have considerable influence over certi- 
fication of teachers. However, the actual 
control, the administration, and the super- 
vision of education is still in the hands of 
the local community. 
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Our national government has even less to 
say about the organization, the control, and 
the administration of schools. The Office of 
Education in the Federal Security Agency is 
designated to obtain information about the 
development of education. It may give 
information and advice to the various state 
and local educational authorities. Within 
recent years, the Federal government has 
begun to contribute money for the support 
of vocational education. Inasmuch as the 
Federal government has set up certain 
standards under which and by which this 
money may be obtained, in an indirect way, 
it has gained a certain amount of authority 
over local education. 

However, the dominant attitude of this 
country is still that of giving the sole control 
of education to the local community. In the 
local community, a board of education is 
either appointed by the mayor, by the 
mayor with the legislative council of the 
city or community, or by election by the 
people. This board of control is therefore 
responsible to the people directly or to the 
people of the community through the mayor 
or the elective officer who has appointed 
it. The board is subject only to the com- 
paratively limited rules and regulations set 
up by the state department. This board of 
education elects or appoints a superintend- 
ent of schools, or in smaller communities, a 
supervising principal. The administrator is 
a professional appointee of the board of lay 
control and should be a person who has made 
education his life work. The members of 
the board of education are citizens of the 
community and are not paid for the services 
they render. 

It should be noted that boards of educa- 
tion in this country are widely separated in 
their method of control from the rest of the 
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administration of the local municipality. 
As you know, the fire department, the police 
department, the sanitation department, and 
other similar departments are under the 
control of the mayor. You also know that 
the budgets and the administration of the 
work of these departments is directly under 
his control. The board of education, how- 
ever, is the supreme body for the adminis- 
tration of the department of education. 
Therefore, the administration of the school 
is widely separated from the administration 
of the rest of the city. This condition is de- 
sirable in order to keep the schools as free 
from political interference as possible, and 
to give them a professional atmosphere 
which is so necessary for the organization of 
the kind of education we desire. 

In certain communities, a city manager- 
ship form of government has been set up. 
In this kind of municipality, the citizens, 
either in terms of the entire community or 
in terms of local subdivisions, elect a com- 
mission to run the city. The commission, 
which is usually not paid, elects a mayor 
who is mercly the honorary chief to the 
community and who acts as the chairman of 
the commission. The commission elects or 
appoints as its active officer a professional 
person who has made a professional study 
of running cities. He is called the city man- 
ager. He corresponds roughly to the super- 
intendent of schools in our school system. 
The mayor corresponds roughly to the presi- 
dent of the board of education. While our 
boards of education have been unusually 
efficient, the city managership form of mu- 
nicipal government has not always been so 
efficient. One of the reasons for this condi- 
tion is that education has become much 
more of a profession than has the manage- 
ment of cities. Therefore, these men are 
better trained to carry on the work of the 
schools than city managers are to carry on 
the work of the city. Moreover, the com- 
munity has recognized the need for keeping 
the schools reasonably free from political 
interference and, at the same time, keeping 
them thoroughly under the control of the 
people. Others in the municipal government 
have not been quite so conscious of this 
need. 

Since the board of education is responsible 
to the people for the conduct of the schools, 
it is desirable for it to supervise and to con- 
trol the work of education. Boards of edu- 
cation which surrender all the control of the 
school system to the superintendent of 
schools are not doing their duty. As the 
body in control, they should understand the 
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policies which are being carried out. In fact, 
they should be in a large measure responsible 
for developing and deciding upon the poli- 
cies. 

The superintendent of schools may out- 
line various choices to be made in the general 
conduct of the schools, and he may encour- 
age the use of one type of educational ad- 
ministration or another, but the board of 
education should have final responsibility. 
On the other hand, however, the board of 
education is not acquainted with the tech- 
nical aspects of education. Therefore, when 
it interferes with the details of the school 
administration, it is going beyond its proper 
boundary. 

In other words, when the board of educa- 
tion understands its function and the super- 
intendent of schools understands his func- 
tion, a wiser form of school administration 
is developed. This condition has resulted in 
a wide range of differences in practices 
among the various cities and states in this 
country. 

Unlike the situation in most European 
states wherein educational practices, meth- 
ods of procedure, and teacher certification 
and salaries are uniform, they vary widely 
in the United States. This has its good 
points because it means that one community 
can organize an experimental laboratory in 
which a particular process can be developed 
and studied. Then, if the laboratory is 
successful, other communities may adapt it 
to their needs. In Europe, however, the 
change is made on a wholesale scale. If the 
change is not sound, the entire country 
suffers, whereas in this country, only one 
local community suffers. Our system also 
has its defects. It is often under the control 
of the whims and the fancies of the local 
community that may think in terms of local 
community problems rather than in terms 
“e the broader and more fundamental prob- 
ems. 

Now, having presented the problem 
briefly as a whole, I should like to make this 
whole problem specific in terms of the com- 
munity in which I have a share of the re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the school 
system. 

Union City has a population of about 
60,000 people within the metropolitan area 
of New York City. This results in a hetero- 
geneous population which makes it necessary 
to consider the problem of placement in 
New York City and other cities adjacent to 
us, as well as the placement of students 
within the city itself. We have two high 
schools, composed of the ninth, tenth, elev- 
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enth, and twelfth grades, with a combined 
enrollment of about 3,200 students. About 
57 per cent of these students are in the 
commercial department. The high schools 
have thirty commercial teachers on their 
staffs. Our problems are complicated by the 
fact that we provide not only for our own 
elementary school students, but also for 
students from near-by communities that do 
not have their own high schools. 

Because of the fact that we have such a 
large percentage of students taking the 
commercial course, it became necessary to 
reorganize our commercial curriculum. 

We first set up a definite guidance pro- 
gram. This program has for its head the 
superintendent of schools who follows the 
procedure carefully. There are two directors, 
one for the elementary schools and one for 
the high schools. Each high school has a 
dean of boys and a dean of girls. There is a 
faculty committee made up of the heads of 
departments. This committee is responsible 
for the scholastic guidance of the school. 
There are four class advisers who direct the 
social life of the students. Our special as- 
sistants include those in charge of visitation, 
attendance, the health clinic, the welfare 
organizations, the psychological clinic, the 
psychiatric service, the speech clinic, and 
the placement bureau. 

With this setup, it seemed necessary to 
divide our commercial curriculum into three 
parts to meet the students’ demands; namely, 
the secretarial, the bookkeeping, and the 
general courses. The secretarial course gives 
thorough training in secretarial practice. In 
this course the students continue to develop 
the skills of the previous courses and receive, 
in addition, a thorough training in letter 
writing, machine operation, filing, and simi- 
lar office procedures. The equipment in the 
secretarial training course is just as com- 
plete as funds have permitted. The equip- 
ment consists of the necessary typewriters, 
a varityper, a stencil duplicator, a gelatin 
duplicator, a complete dictating machine 
outfit, including a dictator, a transcriber 
and shavers, and sufficient filing equipment 
so that each student becomes thoroughly 
familiar with the different systems of filing. 
As conditions improve, we hope to increase 
the amount of equipment for this work. 

Typewriting is begun in the second half 
of the sophomore year and at the same time 
that stenography is begun. We believe that 
typing should be begun before stenography, 
for we want our shorthand students to 
transcribe as early as possible. Because of 
the pressure of economic conditions of recent 


years and the large increase in the enroll- 
ment of commercial students, it has not 
been possible to supply enough typewriters 
to begin typing earlier in the program of 
studies. We hope in the near future to ar- 
range our program so that typing will be 
given a half year before beginning short- 
hand. 

In the bookkeeping course, we are requir- 
ing two and one-half years of bookkeeping; 
one year of business principles; one year of 
business English; one-half year of business 
organization; one-half year of the study of 
business machines; and one year of sales- 
manship, buying, advertising, and consumer 
economics. Besides the commercial subjects, 
we are giving the students cultural training 
in literature, language, history, and science. 

The general course is intended for those 
students with an I. Q. of 90 and below. This 
course will give to the student four years of 
general English; one year of general mathe- 
matics; and one year of general bookkeeping, 
commercial geography, arithmetic, elements 
of economics, law, and consumers econom- 
ics. This course provides a broad view of 
the field of general science and a general 
history of the world up to the present time. 

The interest in high scholastic standards 
has been obtained by entering our students 
in many contests. We have been successful 
in winning many prizes. The commercial 
departments, under the leadership of Dr. 
Charles Hainfeld, Director of Commercial 
Education, received many first- and second- 
places in the exhibits at Atlantic City. In- 
terest is also aroused through several com- 
mercial clubs in the high schools. These 
clubs have rendered valuable service in the 
administration of the schools. 

We are proud of our commercial faculty, 
and it will be of interest to you to know that 
nearly all of our teachers have received their 
training at New York University. 

I feel that the success of our commercial 
education is due to the close relationship 
which exists between the board of educa- 
tion, the superintendent, and the teachers. 





TESTS FOR ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


You may now obtain a series of achievement 
tests and a final examination based upon 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY by Staples and 
York. The examination may be obtained 
separately in a package of twenty. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 











Cincinnati New York 
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The Purpose of the Commercial Courses in 


High School 


During the period of the 
depression, the whole eco- 
nomic system was thrown 
into a chaotic state. Lack of 
employment was one of the 
most noticeable evils; too 
many applicants were available for every 
position. This was not only true of many 
classifications of commercial work, such as 
selling, bookkeeping, secretarial, and steno- 
graphic positions, but it was also true of 
every occupation. Investigators and com- 
mittees were appointed, studies and surveys 
were made, and a feeling seemed prevalent 
that the working methods used in the past 
were at fault. 

Although some principles have changed 
in the general economic situation, the fact 
remains that fundamental training needed 
to do the routine work of the business world 
is much the same as it was previous to the 
years of economic uncertainty. By funda- 
mental training is meant the qualities de- 
manded by business, such as personality, 
character, honesty, loyalty, accuracy, skill 
and ability, willingness to work, and a keen 
desire to succeed. 

Leaders in education, like leaders in every 
group, felt the need of a thorough investiga- 
tion in their particular field to see where 
conditions could be improved. Attention 
naturally turned to the curriculum. As a 
result, a careful study is being made of the 
courses, subjects, and subject material. 
There is no doubt that this study, where it 
is being carried on by qualified investigators 
in an unbiased spirit, will be of value and 
will produce good results. However, the 
safety-valve should be kept on the “would- 
be” educator who, as soon as he hears of a 
new idea or experiment in the educational 
field, grasps it, not as an investigation or as 
an experiment, but rather as a sure thing 
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and gives it to the schools as 
such. Mistakes in education, 
like doctors’ mistakes, are 
costly and are seldom de- 
tected by the public until it 
is too late. 

Why have I written this sort of introduc- 
tion to the subject, “The Purpose of the 
Commercial Course in High School”? Dur- 
ing the last two years articles have been 
written and discussions have been conducted 
concerning this, that, and other changes to 
be made in the high school commercial 
course. To those educators who have pio- 
neered in commercial teaching and who have 
aided from time to time in revising and in 
keeping the course abreast of the times, it 
is evident that some of these writers and 
speakers are well informed on the subject, 
while others show that they have had but 
a practical experience in the commercial 

eld. 

In considering what should be taught in 
the commercial course, educators should 
keep in mind the reason for the creation of 
the commercial department and why, al- 
though it is usually an elective course, it is 
generally found to be one of the largest and 
most popular departments in the high school. 
The commercial department was founded 
and exists because a majority of our tax- 
paying and school-supporting parents can- 
not afford to send their children to college. 
They demand an education for their children 
which will help them earn a living and that 
will be a benefit to them in the every-day 
problems of life. 

Commercial courses should not be con- 
structed alike. The content should vary 
with the size and the location of the com- 
munity to be served. A country high school 
with a small enrollment, a lack of equipment, 
and a small teaching force, must make the 
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content of the courses fit the conditions and 
the needs of the community. In the larger 
cities where there is a demand for office 
employees, the course should be so con- 
structed that its product measures up to or 
is better than the product of the average 
business college. If this is done, the depart- 
ment will not only have the respect and good 
will of its graduates, but it will also be popu- 
lar with those students who are in school, 
and it will retain high rank and regard with 
the public in general. With many there is a 
feeling, perhaps a fear, that in our modern 
school problem of mass education, too much 
emphasis is being placed on the integration 
of subjects and the generalization of subject 
matter, and that the vocational subjects, 
the backbone of any business course, will 
be thrust into the background with standards 
lowered and the training in skills so scattered 
that the real purpose for which the depart- 
ment exists will be lost. The real incentive 
of the student in taking the commercial 
course is to get a training which will help 
him to obtain some sort of business employ- 
ment and will be of use to him in later life. 


What about the criticism of those who say, 
“Tt is a great loss for the high school student 
to waste his time on vocational subjects be- 
cause he may not be fitted for that kind of 
work, and he should wait until after high 
school age to prepare for a position where 
certain skills are to be used”? That criticism 
could well be applied to any subject studied 
in high school, but where can the student 
better determine his aptitude for business 
work than by trying it in the commercial 
department of the high school? It is true 
that some guidance and advice should be 
offered to the student taking the commercial 
course. 


Why should a student study shorthand 
when he does not know whether he will 
have any use for it? The following will 
answer this question: Our commercial de- 
partment has been supplying most of the 
girls for a certain bank in our vicinity. 
Fifteen years ago, the head of the bank did 
not care whether the girls he hired knew 
anything about shorthand. Today he will 
not hire any girl as a file clerk, a bookkeeper, 
or for any other position, unless she has a 
knowledge of shorthand. What is his argu- 
ment? He says, “It is too costly to train a 
girl in our business and then, in case of sub- 
stitutions caused by illness, vacations, or 
advancements, find her wanting in short- 
hand if we need her in that capacity.” 


One of the largest insurance companies in 
the city, employing about 225 persons in its 
offices, does not always require shorthand, 
but in every case this knowledge is con- 
sidered a strong factor in the applicant’s 
favor. 

A businessman remarked a short time ago 
that a young man who had graduated from 
the general course applied to him for a job. 
The businessman asked, “What can you 
do?” The young man answered, “I don’t 
know.” The businessman said, ““Why didn’t 
you learn how to do something well while 
you were in school and then you would have 
something to sell when you applied for a 
job?” 

Frances Maule, author of Men Wanted,' 
who conducted an extensive survey along 
the employment front says, “Business and 
industry’s demands today are exceptionally 
high. They just cannot and will not use 
people who are not good, who have no 
brains, self-control, character, effective per- 
sonality, and the ability to ‘take it on the 
chin’ and build all their hard knocks into a 
stronger individuality.” She adds, “No 
matter how fine an education one has in the 
liberal arts, one must have an ‘opening 
wedge.’”” What is this wedge? She says, 
“It is some humble business tool or skill, 
something like typewriting, the ability to 
operate a bookkeeping machine, a calculator, 
an adding machine, a duplicator, a switch- 
board, or an understanding of stenography.” 


If these “wedges” are necessary, as we all 
know they are, then it seems that it is the 
duty of the school to give the student an 
opportunity to obtain them, if he so desires. 
In such vocational subjects as typewriting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, retail selling and 
office training, standards should be set so 
that when they are met satisfactorily by 
the student, he will be able to handle ordi- 
nary routine office work. 


As the commercial course is elective and 
as different qualities of work are accepted 
through the grading system, such standards 
should not work a hardship on the student 
who has difficulty in mastering the work. 
Students seldom complain because they 
know better than anyone else whether or 
not they are making good. The average 
student is not to be fooled by a diluted 
course. 

This vocational thought is not new, but it 
seems to be contrary to the idea expounded 
by some of the present educators who argue 

(Concluded on page 96) 


1Frances Maule, Men Wanted (New York City: Funk and Wagnalls Co.,) 1937. 
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The Supply of and the Demand for Commercial Teachers in the 
High Schools of the United States 


R. N. Tarkington 


formerly of 
Hofstra College of New York University 
Hempstead, New York 


In this article, Mr. Tarkington presents a revised discussion of 
data used as the basis of a similar article published in the Feb- 
ruary, 1938, issue of THE BALANCE SHEET. 


Individuals in institutions offer- 
ing curricula in business education 
for teachers usually know of the 
demand for and the supply of busi- 
ness teachers in their surrounding 
areas. The survey presented here 
is national in scope. It was con- 
ducted for the purpose of giving 
an overview of employment condi- 
tions in all the states. In 1938 a 
similar survey was made.' By 
comparing the two surveys, na- 
tional and state trends are evident. 
This summary for 1939 is taken 
from the opinions of state super- 
intendents or state commissioners 
of education in response to a questionnaire. 
A research study made in 1938 shows that 
fifteen states had made studies of varying 
validity of the supply of and the demand 
for commercial teachers in those states.? The 
data in this article are based primarily on 
the validity of the opinions of state superin- 
tendents and commissioners. 


An examination of the table on this page 
shows the significant facts that in twenty 
states, the supply is less than the demand; 
in nineteen states, the supply equals the 
demand; and in only nine states, the supply 
is greater than the demand. In 1938, five 
states had a supply of commercial teachers 
that was in excess of the demand, in twenty- 
seven states there was a definite shortage of 
teachers, and in seventeen states the supply 
was equal to the demand. 


J. P. Street of the Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, made this 
comment: “... I have conferred with our 
regional directors who inform me that in 
the small high schools where a commercial 





teacher is expected to teach other 
subjects, there is a decided short- 
age, but in the larger schools where 
they employ only a major in com- 
merce, there is not any special 
shortgage but there is not an 
oversupply.” 

It is also possible that where an 
oversupply of commercial teachers 
exists, the fault may be in the 
lack of specific preparation of the 
teachers for the teaching of certain 
subjects. Where an oversupply ex- 
ists it may be, and usually is, one 
of quantity and not of quality. 
Someone should be responsible for 
finding out what kinds of vacancies exist. 
It may be possible that too many teachers 
SUPPLY COMPARED WITH DEMAND IN 1938 AND 1939 




















STATES 
SUPPLY I8: 
1938 1939 
Less than demand Q7* 20 
Equal to demand 17* 19 
Greater than demand 5 9 











*One state bordered between “equal to” and “‘less than” 
the demand. 
are being prepared in some fields and that 
too few teachers are being prepared in other 
fields. The job at hand must be done and a 
long-range view should be taken. This is 
shown conclusively to be the condition in 
New York City by the following item which 
is quoted from the New York Times of 
December 11, 1938: 

“With more than 300 positions to be 
filled, a shortage of commercial teachers 


1R. N. Tarkington, “The Supply of and the Demand for Commercial Teachers in the High Schools of the United States,” 


Tue Pe me Sneet (Cincinnati: 


South-Western Publishing Co., February. 1938), 


259. 
Tarkington, State University Programs for Preparation of Business Tesdlere, Unpublished Doctorate Dissertation, 


1988, New York University, New York City. 
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faces the New York City public school 
system, according to Dr. Louis Marks, 
chairman of the Board of Examiners. 

“To meet this shortage, the Board has 
scheduled examinations in four commercial 
subjects. It has been difficult, Dr. Marks 
pointed out, to obtain teachers in this field 
who can meet the eligibility requirements 
demanded by the Board of Education and 
by the State Department of Education. 

“Tests are scheduled in accounting and 
business practice, Pitman stenography and 
typewriting, Gregg stenography and type- 


writing, and merchandising and salesman- 
ship. Applications must be filed by De- 
cember 28. 

“In addition to the written tests, the 
candidates will be tested for general pro- 
fessional fitness. One year of approved 
commercial experience, as well as a year of 
actual teaching, are required. Preparation 
calls for a college degree and fifteen hours 
of graduate work. The salaries range from 
$2,148 to $4,500 a year. 

“The greatest shortage occurs in the ac- 

(Concluded on page 95) 
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Less | Equa. |GREATER LEss EquaL |GREATER 
STATES THAN TO Tuan | REMARKS STATES THAN TO Tuan | Remarks 
DEMAND} DeMaANnpD} DEMAND DeMAND| DemMaANp| DEMAND 
Alabama x Montana x 
Arizona x Nebraska x 
Arkansas x Nevada x 
California x New x Approxi- 
Hampshire mately 
Colorado x 
New Jersey x 
Connecticut x 
New Mexico x 
Delaware x 
New York x 
Florida x 
North Carolina x Slightly 
Georgia x 
North Dakota x 
Idaho x 
Ohio x 
Illinois x 
Oklahoma x 
Indiana x 
Oregon x 
Iowa x In small 
schools ||Pennsylvania x 
Kansas x Rhode Island x 
Kentucky x South Carolina x 
Louisiana x South Dakota x 
Maine x Tennessee x 
Maryland x Texas x 
Massachusetts x Utah x 
Michigan x Vermont x 
Minnesota x Probably || Virginia x 
changed 
since sur-||Washington x 
vey was 
made West Virginia x 
Mississippi x Wisconsin x 
Missouri x Wyoming x 
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Grove City Commerce Club 


One of the most active clubs on the campus 
of Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania, was the Summer Commerce Club. 
The meetings were different from those of 
previous years, and they were largely at- 
tended. Several field trips to large industrial 
companies were made. Included in the sum- 
mer activities was a round-table meeting 
at which talks were given by Dr. L. H. 
Beeler of the Grove City Rotary Club and 
William Montgomery of Sumatra. The 
topic of their talks was “Foreign Service.” 

The officers and the faculty comprising 
the executive committee were: president, 
Charles Roberts, Perkasie, Pennsylvania; 
secretary-treasurer, Mildred I. Ankeny, 
Long Beach, New York; Professor F. H. 
Sumrall and Gertrude C. Ford, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


U. S. Office of Education Transferred 


In accordance with President Roosevelt’s 
plan of Government Reorganization, the 
Office of Education has been transferred 
from the Department of the Interior to the 
Federal Security Agency. The transfer be- 
came effective on July 1, 1939. However, it 
does not increase or extend the activities of 
the Federal Government in respect to educa- 
tion, but it does move the existing activities 
into a grouping where the work may be car- 
ried on more efficiently, and where co- 
ordination and the elimination of overlap- 
ping may be accomplished. 

With the transfer of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Dr. J. C. Wright was appointed As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion. The work of the Business Education 
Service is directed by Dr. Wright, who is 
assisted by B. Frank Kyker, Acting Chief. 








Salesmanship Taught by Experience 


Practical behind-the-counter experience is 
now given to students in the salesmanship 
classes of Addison E. Pohle, Altoona High 
School, Altoona, Pennsylvania. The picture 
below, submitted by J. L. Hoover, head of 
the commercial department of Altoona High 
School, shows the interior of the “Good 
Will Grocery Store” in which all salesman- 
ship students are trained. Leading local 
and national grocery firms and food dis- 
tributors contributed a full-size stock of 
groceries. The modern equipment used in 
the store was contributed by local office 
supply companies. 

In addition to providing actual selling 
experience, the student is taught how to 
use the cash register, the telephone, and 
other store equipment. During the time the 
student is in the “Good Will Grocery 
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Store,” he is shown how to handle customers, 
the correct method of presenting merchan- 
dise, and how to provide the right type of 
information for the customer. He is re- 
quired to know the different types of cus- 
tomers as well as to know the merchandise, 
its uses, and its values. 

Mr. Hoover has worked out a plan with 
the managers of local grocery stores that 
makes it possible for the salesmanship 
students of the Altoona High School to do 
actual store selling. 

It is hoped that the students receiving 
training in the “Good Will Grocery Store” 
will have a better understanding of the busi- 
ness transactions that occur in the everyday 
life of the businessman, and that they will 
be better prepared to work in distributive 
occupations. 











J. N. Given, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, Los Angeles, California, has 
submitted a report of the status of commer- 
cial education in California. The results of 
the survey shown here are especially en- 
couraging to commercial teachers, for they 
indicate that administrators are rapidly be- 
coming aware of the changing philosophy 
and the increasing importance of the work 
in a field in which are enrolled approximately 
40 per cent of the high school students in 
California. 

The survey was made through a question- 
naire sent to more than 120 principals in 
representative high schools in the Bay and 
Northern, the Central, and the Southern 
sections of California. The replies received 
were based upon questionnaires returned by 
56 principals. Some of the interesting results 
of the survey are given in the following 
tabulation of replies: 

What are the objectives of the department? 
Largely social, 0; largely personal, 9; largely 
vocational, 17; combination of the three, 38. 

What offerings are contributed by the com- 
mercial department of your school to the core 
or basic curriculum? General business 
principles, 14; stenography, 8; typewriting, 
7; bookkeeping, 7; consumer education, 4; 
salesmanship, 8. 

What facts do you consider in employing a 
teacher of commerce (what training, experience, 
and background do you want a commercial 
teacher to possess)? Business experience, 36; 
special training in business education, 18; 
good personality and character, 16; good 
general education, 9; general secondary 
credentials, 8; interest in work, 6. 

Is provision made for consumer education in 
your school? In a separate class, 21; units in 
other courses, 35. 

What, in your opinion, is the greatest weak- 
ness in the commercial teaching which is carried 
on in your school? None, 7; lack of equip- 
ment, 7; tendency to be too vocational, 6; 
teacher-load too heavy, 6; lack of follow-up 
and contacts with business, 4. 

What, in your opinion, is the greatest 
strength in the commercial teaching which is 
carried on in your school? None, 8; functional 
program of studies, 32; good equipment and 
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rooms, 8; placement activities of the depart- 
ment, 2. 

What subject, or subjects, would you like to 
drop from your present commercial program? 
None, 48; shorthand, 3; bookkeeping, 2; ad- 
vanced vocational courses, 2; typing, 1. 
Other subjects mentioned once were: busi- 
ness principles, advanced everyday business, 
personal business, and economic problems. 

In your opinion, what is the area of greatest 
need for the improvement of commercial teach- 
ing in your school? None, 18; business con- 
tacts and needs of the community, 5; per- 
sonality development, 3; teachers with 
business experience, 3; better teachers, 2; 
more careful selection of students, 2; busi- 
ness training for personal use, 2; consumer 
education, 2. 

Do you predict a growth, a decline, or a 
status quo situation in regard to the enrollment 
in commercial education in your school? 
Growth, 35; status quo, 18; decline, 1. 

To what do you attribute this growth, de- 
cline, or status quo situation? Increased 
school enrollments, 12; increased interest in 
work on the part of students and parents, 11; 
recognition of general values of work, 5; 
community conditions unchanging, 5; im- 
provement of courses, 4. 

Are there any attempts to upgrade commer- 
cial education in your school? Yes, 37; no, 12. 
There is an indication here of the belief that 
the vocational subjects will be moved to 
higher and higher levels as the demand for 
trained workers of seventeen and eighteen 
years of age diminishes. 

In your opinion, should all the vocational 
commercial work be removed from the high 
schools? Yes, 7; no, 47. Here is definite and 
overwhelming proof that in those schools 
contacted, there is no hope, desire, or wish 
that the vocational work be removed from 
the high school program. 

These findings should be of real interest to 
every commercial teacher, for there is a 
definite indication that commercial work is 
becoming firmly entrenched in practically 
all schools in which commerce is offered. 
There is also an indication that commercial 
education is overcoming many obstacles that 
characterized its early development. 
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New York City Association 


The executive committee of the Commer- 
cial Education Association of the City of 
New York and Vicinity, under the direction 
of its president, Mrs. Emma K. Felter, 
Walton High School, Bronx, New York, has 
set November 18 as the date for the first of 
the 1939-40 meetings. The meeting on 
November 18 will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 

The Association is planning this year to 
give attention to the adequacy and the ef- 
fectiveness of pupil participation in com- 
mercial education. Plans have been made 
for the development of worth-while pupil 
activity. 





“Criticism, Suggestion, and Advice” 


Teachers of advertising, English, and 
allied subjects in colleges and in secondary 
schools will be glad to know that the semi- 
monthly bulletin, Criticism, Suggestion, and 
Advice, will again be available free of charge 
for class use throughout the entire school 
year. Last year, more than 400 instructors 
and teachers used this eight-page pamphlet 
of educational comment and stimulative 
prize contests on advertisements, stories, 
and articles in The Saturday Evening Post. 

Teachers who wish to use the bulletin for 
1939-40 should write to Professor Charles 
E. Bellatty, Boston University, 685 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 








Progress-Program in Retailing 


The chart illustrated below is a suggestive 
progress-program in the teaching of retailing 
based upon home furnishings which was 
used as the basis of a talk given by W. F. 
Shaw at the summer conference of the Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. Mr. Shaw is a special agent of the 
Business Education Service, Office of Edu- 


cation, Washington, D. C., and has charge 
of distributive work in the Western division 
of the United States. 

Even though the chart is baséd upon a 
progress-program in the retailing of home 
furnishings, it can be adapted to the teaching 
of retailing in other fields. The chart should 
interest teachers of distributive courses. 
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\$T SIX YEARS 20TH CENTURY 
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20% CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION 
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By LESSENBERRY - JEVON 





uthParolina) 7) nviable record of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has resulted from 


putting into the textbook good teaching materials and good teaching methods. 
Teachers who use ‘20TH CENTURY” report better results. These results are 


based on sound teaching principles. 


“20TH CENTURY” is easy to teach because each lesson is interesting to the 
student and encourages him to progress rapidly in the development of a practical, 
- usable skill. After a letter of the alphabet has been introduced, it is repeated 
thereafter in every paragraph of practice material. The paragraph drills pro- 
vide complete alphabetical practice to prevent the student from losing control 
of the infrequently used keys. The book is popular with teachers because well- 


- balanced attention is given personal and business typing. In the first year the 





student learns to write personal letters, manuscripts, and business forms that 


are important to the individual. 





You may obtain a first-year volume and a second-year volume or you may 





obtain a combined two-year volume. Optional workbooks and achievement 


tests are available at little additional cost. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - SanFrancisco - Dallas 








Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1939 








Name of Association 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





American Accounting Association. ... 
American Association of Commercial Colleges. 


American Vocational Association . 


Arizona Business Educators Association 


Arizona Education Association........ 


Arkansas Education Association......... 


Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Association... . 


Business Education Association of the State of New 


California Teachers Association— 
ME II. concn cccesccsciavas 
eae 
Central Coast... eee 


Colorado Education Association. 


Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
I ois o 2, o04 sas ced oa sack aeames 


Connecticut State Teachers Association....... 


Delaware Commercial Teachers Association. . . 
Delaware State Education Association............. 


Federated Business Teachers Association of California— 
IIE paeiccresceas sesecececciens 
Southern California Section..... . 


Georgia Education Association— 
District No. np 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 


Serer rm. 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
| re 


Idaho Education Association— 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 7... 
| eae 


TH 


E 
BURNIE 


SWPPP Sy r 





CE 





Philadelphia, Penna... .. . 
Pittsburgh, Penna....... . 
Grand Rapids, Mich... . . 
PRocim......;. 
Phoenix....... 

Little Rock... . 


Wichita, Kans.. 
Buffalc........ 


Eureka...... 
Berkeley........ 
Watsonville. . . 


Durango...... 
Denver......... 
Grand Junction. . 
ee 


New York City 


Bridgeport ....... 
Hartford........ 


New Haven.... 


Wilmington. .. 


Wilmington. . . 


ee 
Los Angeles...... so 


Statesboro. . . 2 eee 
errr ere 
Americus....... 
Barnesville. . . . 
Milledgeville. . . 
a esis fotki eee wet 
Or rer 
Gainesville..... 
Warrenton.... 


Atlantic City.... 


Coeur d’Alene.... — 
I ae aca cae 
ste 3 3.5 svc etecehe 
Twin Falls.... 
Pocatello. 





December 27-29 
December 26 
December 6-9 
November 16-18 
November 16-18 
November 2-8 


October 14 
December 1-2 


October 16-18 
October 27 
November 27-29 


October 6-7 

October 26-28 
October 26-28 
October 26-28 


November 18 


October 27 
October 27 
October 27 


October 26-27 


October 26-27 


November 4 
November 4 


October 25 
October $1 
November 1 
November 2 
October 28 
November 13 
October 20 
November 15 
November 17 


November 9 


October 18 
October 12-138 
October 27-28 
October 27-28 
September 28-29 
September 29-30 
October 5-6 
November 3-4 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Illinois Education Association— 
IN) SOA OG Se Salo lexis Ai Sa meee ae Charleston. ... . October 6 
i eee Quincy......... October 12-13 
Southeastern.......... Bridgeport... . October 12-13 
_ Sa eee Galesburg. . October 12-13 
Blackhawk........ Kewanee. .. October 13 
East Central....... UPRORB.......... October 13 
M50 TAs anos ls onde ceesue ee ees SO” errr October 13 
DuPage Valley... Downers Grove. . . October 16 
IRE oy eet ite 2 pena einen See October 20 
Rock River... .. | eee October 20 
Lake Shore....... Cicero and Evanston October 23 
Northwestern... .. Rockford. ....... October 27 
I cee <prasy 2 bate Springfield. . . December 27-29 
Illinois High School Conference. . . Urbana.... November 2-4 


Indiana State Teachers Association— 
i Le 
Northeastern................ 
Northwestern 
Southwestern 
State 


Indiana Vocational Association. . . 


Iowa State Teachers Association- 


Kansas Secondary Education Clinic. 


Kansas State Teachers Association. . 


Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Maine Teachers Association 


Maryland State Teachers Association . 


Michigan Education Association— 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. ‘ 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 


WED OV 0 


Minnesota Education Association— 
Northeastern............ 
Central 


eee 
Minneapolis and St. Paul... . 





| 
Missouri Association of Secondary School Principals. . 


| 
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South Bend... 

Fort Wayne... 
CN 6<5... 
Evansville. 
Indianapolis . 


Indianapolis 


Creston. . 

Sioux City... 
Council Bluffs... . 
Des Moines 


Winfield. . . 


Dodge City. 
Peny6....... 
Pittsburg.... 
ae 
Topeka..... 
Wichita. ... 


Lexington. . 
Lewiston. 


Baltimore 


Detroit. ... 
Fimt....... 
Jackson... 
Grand Rapids. 


Iron Mountain 
Battle Creek 


Duluth... . 
St. Cloud... 
Bemidji... . 
Winona..... 
Mankato. . 
Moorhead. 
Minneapolis 


Columbia. .... 








| 


October 26-27 
October 26-27 
October 26-27 
October 26-27 
October 26-27 


October 26 


September 30 

October 12-13 
October 12-13 
November 2-4 


October 6-7 


November 3-4 
November 3-4 
November 3-4 
November 3-4 
November 3-4 
November 3-4 


October 27-28 
October 26-27 


October 27-28 


October 26-28 
October 12-13 
October 12-18 
October 26-27 
October 5-6 

October 19-20 
October 5-6 

October 19-20 


October 12-13 
October 19-20 
October 19-20 
October 19-20 
October 19-20 
October 19-20 


November 2-3 


October 6-7 


1 

















Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Missouri State Teachers Association— 
EE ie casa a tees Ss 4 ects ie sa cina wdieme Warrensburg............ October 12-13 
IN i519 icles. 60.5 habe abwenenser ended Kirksville...............| October 12-18 
ES ee SSE ie < Garo Nise ose Spas mM Maryville...............| October 12-13 
EE ee ee rs 0 ES ere October 18-20 
ee nk icidah dn nndesiaemeamh Cape Girardeau......... October 18-20 
ed cha ded we magiiabbeabain rare October 18-20 
Cras tbs ederhns S72 whi se eb o oca eae | ee November 15-18 
Montana Education Association— 
tate FANS ii A sip, Seuiaca. Wis b e-aysig diene me eee ree October 26-28 
0 EE er nr eee pent Fame. ........000 October 26-28 
ee eer eee Sear: October 26-28 
I eh dais: «era's. 6.00. GW kanes nds Hanae eee October 26-28 
dk a nintea tan hehe teiek each Missoula and Livingston .| October 26-28 


National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 


National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
2dr eiyra cis cars ea ordre Ores Guar eas 


National Association of Public School Business Officials 
National Commercial Teachers Federation........... 
National Council of Geography Teachers............ 
National Council for the Social Studies.............. 


National Education Association— 
American Association of School Administrators. . . 


National Vocational Guidance Association........... 


Nebraska State Teachers Association— 
District No. 1 
cg ying gg aiewigunios bm Svs anaes aed 
I 3 Becta g i's Sets cys MAA 
ss cand cs fh pegnesb ard a aale s aveteuee 
a ands Grain ale & a1dip arises suds we 
Io abe a aac. cathe ai a-4c siecle ade 


Nevada State Teachers Association— 
District Institute Meeting..................... 


New England Association of School Superintendents. . 
New England Business College Association.......... 


New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
GTR re Nene ae sba rarer wre 


New Hampshire State Teachers Association.......... 
New Jersey State Teachers Association.............. 
New Mexico Educational Association............... 
New York State Teachers Association— 
ooo i's choad h etieiis washed ace 
eae Ct eo gosta, Feo nse ah esc er 
EEE Se ee err eeee re 


NILES Sie a cic h on Ne De 
RD Rt Nike eh re, len ai ee 





Pittsburgh, Penna........ 


| errr 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 
Pittsburgh, Penna........ 
I, Te. asinseces<s 
Kansas City, Mo........ 


St. Louis, Mo.......... 


St. Tomes, Bio... ....... 


ee 


Boston, Mass............ 


Boston, Mass.......... 


Salem, Mass............. 


Miaite City... 5.255. 


Albuquerque. . . 


a ere 
Troy and Schenectady. . . 
‘Ticonderoga. ........... 
| 
errors 





December 27-28 


February 23-24, 1940 
October 16-20 
December 27-80 
December 27-28 


December 1-2 


February 24-29, 1940 


February 21-24, 1940 


October 25-27 
October 26-27 
October 26-27 
October 25-27 
October 26-27 
October 25-27 


October 17-20 
November 16-17 


December 1-2 


November 2 
October 19-20 
November 9-12 


October 25-28 


September 29 
September 29 
October 6 
October 6-7 
October 19-20 
October 19-20 
October 20 
October 26-27 
October 27-28 
November $ 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
North Carolina Education Association— 

ae Sonos IBN Gara ias ein erie laos Gi@lnnc me S.o lara Ds oso ccnene eu October 20-21 
IIS 2 5... ruin ws a en isle eee BRIS Siicnetccdacees October 27 
it's ac hc ae abacus tance eee eee SF See November 3 
ce a Pr re ry rere November 10 
I i525. ch sighs baa sid wala tee NS 6 os eg ta ak is bad November 17-18 
IO Ne tet Sr eds oe ee ene en Peer ere November 24-25 


North Dakota Education Association— 
Northeastern 


Ohio Education Association— 
Northwestern 
I ee hwo weal eee wa oa 
PR oe on rk a cons we i wainee sae bee 
Eastern 
Central 


Oklahoma Education Association— 
Panhandle 


neal haa letceheh enesasy 


CA ie Eee ean ney eee oe ee 


Oregon State Teachers Association 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 


_ VRE SRP eee nn a SE oer nee 
ee ree 
Secondary Education Conference 
State 


Progressive Education Association— 
PM PN os ig 8 Sosa dwn nse asinine keoeeown 
er ee re ere 
International Border Region 
New England Region 
National 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 


Rhode Island Catholic Teachers Institute 


South Dakota Education Association 


Southern Business Education Association 


Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association 


Tennessee Education Association— 
Southeastern 
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BE BI oisisioisscan aes 
rer. 
RRR 


eee 
I i sasuke new Soran 
ee 
ere 


Seer 


Oklahoma City.......... 


i oot Oe ban 


EPR Ce Pee oe 
OS > ee 
a er. 
Ns oo ale aia ale 
Dee Game... co... see 
eee 
ee 
eee 
IIE 6.0:6:s:0:n'is weavers 


New York City......... 
Philadelphia, Penna... ... 
Grand Rapids, Mich... .. 
Boston, Mass............ 
OS ee ee 


ee 
oe 


OS 
rn 
 ,  e 
es 


Jacksonville, Fla......... 


Dallas, Texas........... 


Chattanooga............ 
OUD. od6. nese ecwkwes 
re 
err 


THE 





October 12-13 
October 12-13 
October 25-27 


October 26-27 
October 26-27 
October 27 
October 27-28 
October 27-28 
October 27-28 
January 5-6, 1940 


October 12-13 
October 19-20 
October 20 

October 26-27 
October 26-27 
October 26-27 
October 26-27 
October 26-27 
November 9-11 
February 15-17, 1940 


December 27-29 


September 29-380 
October 12-13 
October 12-14 
October 19-20 
October 20 
October 20-21 
October 4-5 
October 26-28 
December 26-28 


October 20-21 
November 3-4 
November 24-25 
February 9-10, 1940 
February 21-24, 1940 


October 26-27 
October 26-27 


October 19-21 
October 19-21 
October 26-28 
October 26-28 


November 30—December 2 
December 1-2 


October 20-21 
October 26-28 
October 26-28 
December 7-9 


BAAN GEENA 














Name of Association 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





Texas State Teachers Association........ 


The Tri-State Commercial Education Association... . 


Utah Education Association 


Vermont State Teachers Association 


Virginia Education Association. . 


Virginia Business Education Association 


Washington Education Association. . . 


Western Washington Commercial Teachers Association 
West Virginia State Education Association........... 


Wisconsin Business Schools Association............. 
Wisconsin Education Association— 
Lake Superior 
ee ee 
i ee 
Southwestern 
Northwestern 


Wyoming Education Association— 
Southeastern........... 
Southwestern 
State 





San Antonio 


Pittsburgh, Penna........ 


Salt Lake City 


Burlington 


Richmond 


Roanoke 


Wenatchee.............. 


 e 
SpOkene......... 
Walla Walla 


Bellingham 
Tacoma 


ee 


Vancouver... .. 


Seattle 


Wheeling. ..... 


Janesville. ... 


Superior......... 
Ashland 
Wweueem......... 
Platteville. ..... 

Eau Claire....... 
la Crome....... 
Milwaukee....... 


Wheatland...... 
Rock Springs... . 
Sheridan 











November 30—December 2 
October 6-7 

October 12-14 

October 12-14 

November 21-24 
November 11 


October 16-17 
October 16-17 
October 19-20 
October 19-20 
October 23 

October 23-24 
October 23-24 
October 26-27 
October 27 


| October 27 


October 23 


November 1-3 


October 20-21 


October 5-6 
October 5-6 
October 6 
October 6 
October 12-13 
October 12-13 
November 2-4 


October 5-7 
October 5-7 
October 19-21 











including speed and accuracy. 


count. The tests are available only in sets. 


New York Ch 


Cincinnati 





icago 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dallas 


TYPEWRITING ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Teachers using 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING may now obtain a series of six 
achievement tests for the first-year course and six achievement tests for the second-year 


course. The tests are comprehensive, covering every phase of typewriting technique, 


The six tests for each year sell for 12 cents a set, subject to the usual school dis- 





San Francisco 








THE 


rp—& 
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American Education Week 

The 1939 American Education Week ob- 
servance will be held from November 5 to 11. 
The general theme this year is “Education 
for the American Way of Life.” The Na- 
tional Education Association has prepared 
materials for the schools to assist in this 
observation. These materials, which were 
prepared by field committees in various 
sections of the United States, include color- 
ful posters, leaflets, stickers, and packets 
containing special folders for the different 
school levels. 


The topics for the week are as follows: 


Sunday, November 5......The Place of Religion in 
Our Democracy 

Monday, November 6..... Education for Living To- 
gether 

Tuesday, November 7..... Education for Civic Re 
sponsibility 


Wednesday, November 8... Education for Work 

Thursday, November 9....Cultivating the Love of 
Learning 

Friday, November 10.....Education for Individual 
Development 

Saturday, November 11... Education for Freedom 


For complete information, teachers should 
write to the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, North West, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Southern Business Teachers 

The seventeenth annual convention of the 
Southern Business Education Association 
will be held in Jacksonville, Florida, on 
November 30 to December 2. A. J. Lawrence 
head of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky, is president of the Association. 

Mr. Lawrence, in co-operation with other 
officials of the Association, is completing 
plans for the program for the Jacksonville 
meeting. Those to appear on the general 
programs are: Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Columbia University, New York, New York; 
Dr. Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, New York University, New 
York, New York; B. Frank Kyker, acting 
chief of the Business Education Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. William S. Taylor, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

The Association publishes Modern Busi- 
ness Education, a quarterly magazine devoted 
to commercial education. This year, for the 
first time, the Association is publishing a 
yearbook. It will contain suggested courses 
of study in commerce that should be valu- 
able as guides for teachers. 















ron ow 
BOOKKEEPING ANDO ACCOUNTIN 





ENRICH YOUR BOOK- 








JOURNALS 


Auto Dealers Set 


KEEPING COURSE WITH 





PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 








Secretarial Set 
Physician Set 
Household Set 


Attorney Set 
Furniture Set 
Jewelry Set 


Cincinnati New York 





Practical experience in applying the princi- 
ples of bookkeeping is the most valuable 
training you can give. 

tional supplementary sets: 


Individual Partnership 
Gasoline Station Set Insurance Broker Set 
Farm Set Commission Set 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Chicago 


Here are some op- 


Corporation 


Auto Dealer Set 

Real Estate Set 

Candy Manufacturer Set 
Municipal Government Set 
Wholesale Grocery Set 


San Francisco Dallas 
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RICH IN INFORMATION 
ABOUT EVERYDAY 
BUSINESS LIFE 


WwW 4 Ww 


. « » » recommended for 
your course in elementary 


business training, introduc- 








tion to business, or busi- 


ness science. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


THIRD EDITION 
CRABBE - SLINKER 


The subject matter in GENERAL BUSINESS has two values—(a) a personal 
or social value, and (b) a preview or introduction-to-business value. 
Emphasis is placed upon the general nontechnical values of business 
information that are useful to everyone, regardless of his occupation. The 
type of business information that is useful to the consumer of business 
goods and services is also included. Information that could be considered 
as training for a specific position has been eliminated. In other words, 
subject matter is stressed from the point of view of vocational guidance 
and from the point of view of preparation of those pupils who contemplate 
entering the commercial department. 


The discussions are written in simple sentences and the paragraphs with 
a simple vocabulary, but the pupil’s vocabulary of business terms is sys- 
tematically developed by carefully defining all new business terms. The 
pupil has an immediate interest in the subject because he learns some- 
thing that is of immediate value. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


THE 
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Alpha lota Convention 


The ninth annual convention of Alpha 
Iota, international honorary. business sorori- 
ty, was held in Wilmington, Delaware, on 
July 13-16 with approximately 350 delegates 
in attendance. Elinor Stroud served as 
general chairman of the convention. 

At the final business session on Saturday 
morning, July 15, Chicago, Illinois, was 
chosen as the 1940 meeting place for the 
Alpha Iota convention. The Illinois state 
association of Alpha Iota will act as hostesses. 


Betty Aker, Chi Alpha Chapter, Angus 
School of Commerce, Winnipeg, Canada, 
was crowned queen of the convention during 
the dance which followed the Saturday 
banquet sponsored by the Wilmington 
Alumnae, Goldey College. At the Sunday 
morning breakfast, Rosetta Magner of the 
Jacksonville Alumnae, Brown’s Business 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois, was an- 
nounced as the “Ideal Secretary.” 

The following awards were made by Elsie 
M. Fenton, grand president of Alpha Iota, 
at the Grand Officers’ Banquet on Sunday 
afternoon: Publication Contest Winners: 
first prize, Theta Chapter, Canton Actual 
Business College, Canton, Ohio; second 
prize, Spokane Alumnae, Northwestern 
Business College, Spokane, Washington; 
third prize, Kansas City Alumnae, Huff 
College, Kansas City, Missouri; honorable 
mention, Alpha Omega Chapter, Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C.; and Gamma Chi 
Chapter, Kelsey-Jenney Commercial Col- 
lege, San Diego, California. Exhibit Contest 
Winners: first prize, Salt Lake City Alumnae 
L. D. S. Business College, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; second prize, Reading Alumnae, Mc- 
Cann School of Business, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Parkersburg Alumnae, Mountain 
State College, Parkersburg, West Virginia; 
third prize, Wilmington Alumnae, Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware; honorable 
mention, Delta Eta Chapter, Heald College, 
San Jose, California; Sigma Kappa Chapter, 
Hill’s Business University, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Canton Alumnae, Canton Actual 
Business College, Canton, Ohio; Seattle 
Alumnae, Metropolitan Business College, 
Seattle, Washington; Beta Tau Chapter, 
McCann School of Business, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. Omicron Chapter of Blair 
Business College, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, won the Initiate Contest. Delta Alpha 
Chapter, Miami-Jacobs College, Dayton, 
Ohio, won the Pin Contest. 

Chapter Efficiency Certificates were pre- 
sented to ten Chapters. 
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Andruss Appointed Acting President 


Harvey A. Andruss has 
just recently been ap- 
pointed acting president 
of the Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia. He served as dean 
of instruction of the col- 
lege during the past two 
years. Before his ap- 
pointment as dean, he 
was head of the depart- 
ment of commerce. 

Mr. Andruss was grad- 
uated from the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, with 
the A. B. degree. The M. A. degree was 
awarded him by Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. Before going to Blooms- 
burg, Mr. Andruss served as principal in the 
high schools at Gotebo, Marimac, Tipton, 
and Ponca City, Oklahoma. He has also 
taught at Northwestern University and at 
the State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Mr. Andruss is widely known as an author, 
having contributed to the publication of 
materials on law, finance, and accounting. 
He has also contributed many professional 
articles which have appeared in such maga- 
zines as The Journal of Business Education, 
The Business Education World, Tot BALANCE 
SHEET, and other general educational maga- 
zines. He has been active in many profes- 
sional organizations of a local and a national 
character, and he has been a popular speaker 
on many state and national educational 
programs for several years. 

The experiences of Mr. Andruss have been 
many and varied, and should qualify him for 
his new duties as acting president of the 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College. 





Harvey A. Andruss 


Dr. Kenney Gets New Appointment 


Dr. Ralph B. Kenney, formerly vocational 
counselor in the public schools of Albany, 
New York, has been appointed executive 
secretary of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. Dr. Kenney will also 
serve as managing editor of Occupations, The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, the official 
publication of the Association. 


The headquarters of the Association have 
recently been moved to 425 West 123d 
Street, New York, New York. 


TALIS SHEER 





Robinson Appointed to College Faculty 


Stanley C. Robinson 
has been appointed an 
assistant professor in the 
Department of Com- 
merce at the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illi- 
nois. He is to teach 
accounting and_ short- 
hand. 

Mr. Robinson was head 
of the commercial de- 
partment of the Decatur 
High School, Decatur, 
Illinois, before going to 
Charleston. He is well 
qualified for his new 
position, for he has had eight years’ teaching 
experience in addition to having been 
awarded the A. B. degree from Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, Missouri, and the M. A. degree in 
commerce from the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 














S. C. Robinson 


Distributive Occupations in Duluth 


The Department of Distributive Occupa- 
tions, Duluth, Minnesota, has announced in 
Bulletin I the plans that have been made 
for the introduction of co-operative part- 
time courses into the curriculum of Central 
High School, Duluth. 

Students selected for co-operative part- 
time courses will alternate, spending part of 
the time in school and part of the time on 
the job. Upon completion of these eourses, 
the students will be trained so that they can 
fit successfully into commercial positions 
with a minimum amount of training. The 
two fields for which plans have been made are 
retail selling and office practice. To be 
eligible for co-operative part-time work, the 
student must be sixteen years of age by the 
beginning of the senior year. 

The Department of Distributive Occupa- 
tions has also included in Bulletin I the 
tentative courses for retail selling and for 
office practice. The outlines cover the sopho- 
more, the junior, and the senior years of 
retail selling and office practice. 








MACHINE CALCULATOR COURSES 
- KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 


GOODFELLOW - SCHOLL - STERN 


The textbook-workbook contains fifty-four assignments and six achievement tests. The touch system 
is stressed from the very beginning. Calculations are introduced according to frequency in actual 
use. Each assignment contains calculations selected from material on office practice. Business 
forms, such as payroll sheets, invoices, ledger accounts, and inventory sheets, are introduced early. 


List price, 72 cents, subject to usual school discount. 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 


GOODFELLOW 


The course consists of thirty assignments. Twenty-five of these assignments are bound in the work- 
pook; five are provided separately as tests. The material in this workbook may be used with any crank- 
driven calculator. Careful attention has been given to problems that are typical of the average busi- 
ness office. Once a certain operation or skill is taught, it is put into use in each succeeding lesson. 


List price, 56 cents, subject to usual school discount. 
WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business Education) 











Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Kansas Commercial Teachers Association 


The 1939 convention 
of the Kansas State Com- 
mercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation will be held on 
Friday, November 8, and 
Saturday, November 4, 
at the Hotel Allis, 
Wichita, Kansas. Presi- 
dent John H. Groth of 
Salina High School, 
Salina, Kansas, has sub- 
mitted the following 
complete program, which 
promises to be highly in- 
spirational for teachers 
John H.Groth of secondary schools, pri- 
vate schools, and colleges: 





Friday, November 3 


12:00 m.—1:00 P. M. 

Luncheon—President John H. Groth, presiding. 

Invocation—Rev. A. E. Henry, College Hill Metho- 
dist Church 

Music 

1:00 Pp. m.—1:45 P. M. 

“The Forward March of Business Education’”— 
Professor Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 

1:45 Pp. M.—2:00 P. M. 

Announcements—appointment of 1940 convention 

committee and nominating committee 


SECRETARIAL PANEL 


2:00 p. m.—Aviation Room 

Chairman—Wilma Imes, High School, Arkansas City 

“Curricula and Goals of Achievement in Shorthand 
in Our High School”—Nora Stosz, Wichita High 
School North, Wichita; Hazel Curtis, High School, 
Hutchinson; Christine Miller, High School, New- 
ton; Agnes Pierson, Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City 

“Objectives and Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
in Our High School”—Grover C. Brink, Argentine 
High School, Kansas City; Hazel Weare, High 
School, Great Bend; Romona Wolfensdorfer, High 
School, Junction City 

“High School Secretarial Training vs. Junior College 
Training’—Paul Starbuck, Senior High School, 
Coffeyville 


Discussion 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING PANEL 


2:00 p. u.—Ingalls Room 
Chairman—E. C. Shemwell, High School, Ottawa 
“Vocational vs. Social Aims of Bookkeeping”— 
Joseph E. Sarracino, High School, Burden 
“‘Report on the New Bookkeeping Text”—James W. 
Varvel, Maple Hill Rural High School, Maple Hill 


COLLEGE AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS PANEL 


2:00 p. m.—West Room 
Chairman—Dr. W. L. Lyerla, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg 
“Is a Student Trained for Commercial Teaching too 
Highly Specialized in Commercial Subjects?”— 
Professor Bernard Bargen, Bethel College, Newton 
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Discussion—Professor Donald F. DeCow, Bethany 
College, Lindsborg; Dr. Rowena Wellman, State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg 

General Discussion 


Saturday, November 4 
7:30 a. M.—8:25 a. M. 

Breakfast—Vice President L. E. Wilbur, presiding 

Invocation—Rev. Robert Cope, University Friends 
Church 

Music 

8:25 a. M.—8:40 a. M. 

“Education and the Profit System’—Howard E. 
Jameyson, District Manager, Fox Midwest 
Theatres 

8:40 a. M.—9:20 A. M. 

“Reality in Business Education’”—Clyde I. 
Blanchard, Managing Editor, Business Education 
World, New York City 

9:20 A. M. 

Business Session—election of officers and announce- 

ments 
* * > 


National Council of Business Education 


The function of the National Council of 
Business Education was defined at the April 
meeting held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, as dealing with policy but 
not providing services. The announcement 
received from Helen Reynolds, secretary of 
the National Council, is as follows: 


Policies are of vital importance to teachers and 
affect them more or less directly. They do not, how- 
ever, produce specific classroom aids. The procedure 
of the Council must be democratic in developing 
policy. The Council Executive Committee can settle 
routine matters of business pertaining to the Coun- 
cil, but it cannot make policy decisions. Even the 
delegates cannot do so except as they go back to the 
associations they represent and are guided by the 
consensus of those associations. 

The procedure in handling matters concerning 

policies was defined as follows: The point was made 
that such matters should go first through the execu- 
tive committee of member associations and then to 
the associations themselves. The procedure for 
policy making was then defined as follows: Policies 
may be originated by the member associations, by 
a delegate of any association, or by the Council 
itself. A committee on policy in the Council would 
serve the purpose of selecting and sifting such sug- 
gestions as had been originated and presented. The 
second step after origination is a fact-finding step. 
No policy is possible without research. As the 
Council has no money for elaborate research studies, 
it has the opportunity of making use of the facilities 
afforded by member associations and by colleges 
‘and universities which have these facilities. It 
makes use also of research committees. Third, the 
results of these researches are published and re- 
ferred to the member associations by the delegates. 
The function of the delegates is to keep the associa- 
tion apprised of the facts thus found, and to see 
that the association considers and acts upon the 
policies thus presented. If a majority of the member 
associations have passed upon the policies, the 
Council can then announce the policy. 

It is apparent from this discussion that the mem- 
bership of the delegates and their terms of office 
should be so ordered that a relatively continuous 
delegate body results. 


THE 








HELP YOUR STUDENTS 
MAKE A GOOD 
IMPRESSION 





BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


By ABRAMS 


Your task of emphasizing good business 
habits will be easy with the aid of this 
popular new book. Personality traits, 
essential to success in modern business, 
are treated in a direct but a simple man- 
ner. The pupil is taught good business 
manners and traits of character that will 


help him to succeed in impressing others. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is a book involving 
a program of activities that consists of a 
series of lessons in which the student is 
encouraged to say and to do those things 
which may prove acceptable in business 
relationships. This book might rightfully 
be called ‘How to Get Along in Business.”’ 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 


Office Practice Course of Study 


One of the most complete and practical 
course outlines for office practice was pre- 
pared by a seminar class at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, under 
the direction of Dr. M. E. Studebaker. The 
outline is a part of the tentative course of 
study in business education prepared under 
the supervision of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education and published in Bulletin 
No. 125. 


It is suggested in the course of study that 
office training be offered in the senior year. 


The following plans of instruction should 
be of particular interest to all teachers 
interested in the study of office practice and 
secretarial training: 


Battery Plan: The battery plan, commonly used 
in the teaching of typewriting, will probably not be 
practical in most schools since it necessitates enough 
machines of one type for the use of an entire class at 
a time. However, some schools have found it worth 
while to have this type of instruction in machine cal- 
culation and in the use of dictating-transcribing 
machines. In cases where courses of this kind are 
conducted for at least a semester, and credit is given, 
there will be more detailed work and an increased 
degree of skill will be expected as an outcome. 


Rotating Plan: The plan of rotating groups of 
pupils on various types of machines has proved suc- 
cessful when the number of machines of one type is 
insufficient for an entire class. A plan for com- 
pleting work on one machine and moving on to 
another may be worked out by the instructor, accord- 
ing to the machines available This plan is usable 
even when there is only one machine of a kind. 


Integrated Office Plan: This plan, which might be 
called any of a great variety of names, simply in- 
dicates a class organization on the plan of a business 
office. In this plan, each pupil has an opportunity to 
act in the capacity of various workers. Some of the 
duties of office managers, bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, file clerks, and office boys are performed by 
pupils during the course. 


Service Bureau Plan: A plan which is very work- 
able, if the equipment can be centralized in a work- 
room or a laboratory, is the one whereby the pupils 
in the course on office machines handle duplicating, 
typing, record-keeping, addressing, and filing for 
the school. This plan is usable even though the 
amount of equipment is small. It also tends to cen- 
tralize the production work that often has to be 
done by the business education department, allowing 
for a minimum of interruptions in typing classes. 
Care should be taken in this plan to see that pupils 
are learning and evaluating, not merely producing. 


Co-operative Plan: This plan calls for co-operation 
between the school and the businessmen of the 
community. The pupils spend part of their time in 
school learning about the attitudes, skills, and 
knowledges that are needed in an office, and part of 
their time in an actual office of a business firm 
learning how theories work out in practice. This is 
one of the most effective plans, but it is one of the 
most difficult plans to put into operation. It must 
have the full support of both the school authorities 
and the businessmen who are participating. 
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New Course at Southern California 


In the new teachers’ curriculum in com- 
mercial education at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California, 
is to be found a course entitled “Practicum.” 
The course is to carry graduate credit. 

The Practicum course is practical in 
nature. It will be valuable to the commercial 
teachers by driving straight at the heart of 
the local school problems which they must 
solve. This course is a long step forward in 
making commercial education specific and 
practical. The Practicum course may be 
used to study a specific school problem under 
the advice and the guidance of a college 
instructor. All the necessary facts and in- 
formation may be collected by the student 
and arranged in proper form for a term 
paper, for which the student will receive 
graduate credit. Finally, the information 
which the student has gathered may be put 
to actual use in his own school. 


Distributive Education 


“The Progress of Distributive Education 
Under the George-Deen Act” is the title of 
an interesting article written by Alfred A. 
Sessa which appeared in the April, 1939, 
issue of the Journal of Retailing. This 
magazine is published by the New York 
University School of Retailing, New York 
City. Among the topics discussed in the 
article are the following: State Acceptance 
of the Act; Administration and Supervision; 
Financing the Act; Courses and Subject 
Matter; Teaching Personnel; Enrollments 
and Classification of Students; Department 
Store and Chain Store Participation; At- 
tracting the Small Merchant; and Miscel- 
laneous Problems Arising Under the Act. 

The article will be of particular interest to 
teachers of retailing and to teachers who are 
planning courses to fit into the new dis- 
tributive education program. 


Wallace Appointed to College Faculty 
Ansel Wallace, a 


teacher for five years in 
the Sheridan High 
School, Sheridan, Indi- 
ana, has been appointed 
assistant professor of 
commerce at Central 
Normal College, Dan- 
ville, Indiana. Mr. Wal- 
lace will assist in the 
commercial department, 
teaching accounting, 
shorthand, salesmanship, 
and commercial law. 

Mr. Wallace was grad- 
uated from Ball State 
Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, in 1934 with the B. S. degree. 
The M. S. degree was awarded him by 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
in June, 1939. The practical teaching ex- 
perience and broad training of Mr. Wallace 
should make him a real asset in the commerce 
department. 





Ansel Wallace 


. e * 
‘Dorn Joins Maryville Faculty 

T. E. Dorn, Jr., has accepted a position 
to teach at the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri. He 
has been appointed to the faculty of the 
commercial teacher-training department . 

Before going to Maryville, Mr. Dorn was 
working on a research fellowship in the Col- 
lege of Commerce, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. Before completing 
the requirements for his Master’s degree at 
the University of Kentucky, Mr. Dorn was 
in the commercial department of the Beall 
High School, Frostburg, Maryland. He is a 
graduate of Clemson College, Fort Hill, 
South Carolina. He has also completed 
special work for a degree at Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. : 








Breidenbaugh Goes to Terre Haute 


V. E. Breidenbaugh, formerly principal of 
the high school at Mooseheart, Illinois, has 
been appointed assistant professor of com- 
merce at the Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute. 

Mr. Breidenbaugh was awarded the B. S. 
degree from Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, and the M. S. degree from 
Indiana University, Bloomington. He has 
been a teacher of commercial subjects for 
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more than twelve years. He has served as 
president of the public schools department 
of the National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration, and as president of the Chicago 
Area Business Education Directors Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Breidenbaugh is the author of the 
Mooseheart Personality and Guidance rating 
scale, and the Breidenbaugh Bookkeeping 
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Teaching Fellowships Awarded 


D. D. Lessenberry, director of commercial 
courses at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has announced 
that four teaching fellowships have been 
awarded for the year 1939-40. The appointees 
will work toward the Ph. D. degree and will 
do some teaching each week. Those to whom 
teaching fellowships were awarded are: 
George Joyce, Russell N. Cansler, H. H. 
Green, and Byron L. Newton. 

George Joyce is on leave of absence from 
the Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Joyce formerly taught in the high 
schools at Anderson, Lowell, Franklin, and 
Shelbyville, Indiana. In the year 1935-36, 
he served as president of the business section 
of the Indiana State Teachers Association. 


Russell N. Cansler is on leave of absence 
from Haverstraw High School, Haverstraw 
New York. He expects to work at his new 
post for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Mr. Cansler was awarded the Master’s de- 
gree on June 7 at the commencement exer- 
cises of New York University, New York 
City. Before going to Haverstraw, Mr. 
Cansler taught in the high schools at Rome 
and Atlanta, Georgia. 

H. H. Green is on leave of absence from 
Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, New 
Mexico. Before going to Portales, Mr. Green 
taught in the commercial department of the 
North Division High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. During the past two years, he 
has been chairman of the commercial section 
of the New Mexico Educational Association. 
Mr. Green was chairman of the secretarial 
section of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation during the past year. 

Byron L. Newton served as a graduate 
assistant to Dr. McKee Fisk at the Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, during the past year. The M. A. 
degree was awarded to him at Oklahoma 
A. and M. College during the summer. Mr. 
Newton served as principal and commerce 
teacher at Jet, Oklahoma, and secretary of 
the Correspondence School, Northwestern 
State Teachers College, Alva, Oklahoma, 
before going to Stillwater. He has also had 
considerable business experience, having 
been in the sales training department of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company for 
one and one-half years. 


Plans for Federation Convention 


Plans for the annual convention of the 
National Commercial Teachers Federation 
were made at the August meeting of the 
executive board. The convention will be 
held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Decem- 
ber 27-30. 

The general convention theme of the 1939 
program is “Business Education Essentials.” 
The departmental and the sectional pro- 
grams are being constructed around this 
central theme. Ivan E. Chapman, president 
of the Association, is responsible for the 
preparation of the program. Some of the 
sectional chairman have already completed 
their individual programs, and rapid strides 
have been made in completing the general 
program. 

The convention will open officially at 
9:00 p. m. on Wednesday, December 27, with 
a reception and a dance. The first general 
meeting is scheduled for Thursday morning. 
The detailed program will be announced in 
the December issue of Tur BALANCE SHEET. 

The local committee in Pittsburgh, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. E. G. Miller, Di- 
rector of Commercial Education, Pittsburgh, 
has been working for some time in taking 
care of every detail that will make the 
convention worth while to those who go to 
Pittsburgh. Commercial teachers in Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity promise an attendance of 
at least 600 from that area. Members of the 
Federation in California are already planning 
to charter a special Pullman car for the 
California delegation. Members in other 
states are making similar plans. It is sug- 
gested that members in all far-away states 
consider plans for special railroad cars. 

W. D. Wigent, membership director, has 
launched his membership campaign. The 
first vice president, J. Evan Armstrong of 
Armstrong College, Berkeley, California, has 
already reported that during the summer 
term in his school, he and his faculty were 
responsible for obtaining 62 new members. 


Membership in the Federation costs only 
$2.00 a year. For this amount, members 
receive five issues of the Business Education 
Digest and a yearbook, The National Business 
Education Outlook. Any teacher interested 
in joining the Federation may send a check 
for $2.00 to the secretary, J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green Business University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky. 








Fall and winter convention schedule, pages 74-78 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Loso - Hamilton - Agnew 
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A TEXTBOOK WITH TWO 
KINDS OF SUBJECT MATTER: 


1. Subject matter that correlates with other com- 
mercial subjects. 


2. Additional subject matter essential to the secre- 
tary, the stenographer, and the clerk. 


The training provided in SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE will help to pave the way from the classroom to the : 
first office position and will help to make each student A 
successful in his first position. Emphasis is placed on dic- | 
tation and transcription, writing letters, handling mail, 
personal qualities, office records, special communications, 
office machines, transportation problems, and office or- 
ganization. The subject matter provides a close tie-up of 
such subjects as English, shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, arithmetic, business organization, and law. A 
comprehensive treatment is given in regard to filing and 
indexing. 








The topics are discussed from the points of view of the eyo 
secretary, the stenographer, the typist, and the clerk. Each L Vonun un 
topic is treated as an independent unit and may be empha- Sunnun 


sized in any sequence or in any combination. : ; ali 
iii ws 
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TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


SHORTHAND 
by Wallace B. Bowman, author 


Shorthand Dictation Studies 


HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENTS. The homework 
assignment for advanced shorthand should 
be planned to meet two purposes: First, to 
increase definitely the student’s vocabulary 
in reading and writing shorthand. Second, 
to help the student develop fluency in read- 
ing and in writing the matter for dictation 
so that the classroom time may be used to 
the best possible advantage. In these days 
of busy living, the public school teacher 
needs to expect no more than thirty minutes 
of conscientious homework effort on the 
part of his students, and the private school 
student can rarely afford more than twice 
that time for shorthand. 

Homework may be assigned on either the 
intensive or the extensive plan; that is, a 
short lesson well prepared or a long lesson 
less carefully prepared. Both types of les- 
sons have their advantages. I, however, pre- 
fer the intensive type of short assignment 
consisting of three or four hundred running 
words at the beginning and increasing to six 
or eight hundred words as the class becomes 
more advanced. 

To conserve time and to enable the stu- 
dent to prepare his homework more intelli- 
gently, the teacher should, at the time the 
homework is assigned, call the attention of 
the class to all peculiarities of shorthand 
outlines appearing in the lesson. The teacher 
should, I believe, encourage the students 
to practice the particular outlines on which 
skill development is needed, rather than to 
give equal attention to all outlines. At the 
same time, the students should be reminded 
constantly that the easy, common outlines 
should not be neglected. If shorthand plates 
occur in the lesson, as they should at fre- 
quent intervals, the students should be urged 
to read and to reread these plates until a 
reading speed of at least 150 words a minute 
is attained. The shorthand plates should be 
used also for writing and dictation practice, 
just as the printed plates are used. 

Before putting printed exercises into 
shorthand, the student should give close 
attention to and practice a vocabulary pre- 
view. After the exercise is written in short- 
hand, the student should read his own notes 
until he is able to read them easily and 
rapidly; then he should write the exercise 
omg for fluency. 


DALAINCE SHEE 





TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


BOOKKEEPING 
by Edwin B. Piper, co-author 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 


GETTING AN EARLY START. One of the 
most effective devices for getting the work 
of the hour under way promptly and vigor- 
ously is to begin the class period with a five- 
minute written review test or drill exercise. 
The modern bookkeeping textbook contains 
a wealth of material that the teacher can 
easily adapt for this purpose. The assign- 
ment zan be made by direct reference to the 
textbook, thus saving the time and the 
labor of duplicating suitable exercises, or of 
writing them on the blackboard. Assign- 
ments such as the following are suggestive of 
the manner in which the textbook material 
can be utilized for this purpose: 


1. Journalize the transactions of a given 
narrative exercise in the textbook. 


2. Journalize certain selected transactions 
in a narrative upon which special drill 
is desirable, such as those involving 
notes, drafts, and other negotiable 
instruments. 


8. Journalize the adjusting entries in a 
given exercise containing a Trial Bal- 
ance and the adjustment data. 


4. Classify the accounts contained in a 
given Trial Balance. 


5. Journalize the closing entries for a 
statement of profit and loss illustrated 
in the textbook. 


6. Name the books of original entry in 
which the transactions of a given nar- 
rative should be recorded. 


7. State the normal balance of each ac- 
count in an exercise that shows a list of 
ledger accounts and amounts, with the 
amounts unarranged as to debits and 
credits. 


Page references and directions for the 
day’s assignment should be written on the 
blackboard in advance, and each student 
should begin work as soon as he enters the 
room. When time is called, the papers 
should be either exchanged and scored and 
then re-exchanged and handed forward, or 
they should be handed forward at once and 
later scored by the teacher. 

This teaching device serves a number of 
useful purposes. The results of the test or 
the exercise can be used to motivate the 
learning activity of the class. 
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SALESMANSHIP 
by R. G. Walters, author 
Fundamentals of Selling 





MOTIVATING THE SUBJECT. Success in teach- 
ing any subject comes in part from the teach- 
er’s ability to make his students see why they 
should study the subject. The teacher of 
salesmanship should, therefore, devote a 
large part of the first class period to moti- 
vating the subject. Students should be made 
to see that salesmanship functions in their 
everyday lives and that it will be an im- 
portant factor in their success in business. 

Salesmanship may be motivated in the 
following ways: First, by showing that some 
students have already used the principles of 
selling. It is probable that some members 
of the class have worked in stores or have 
sold newspapers, magazines, or farm pro- 
duce. Make the class see that these students 
might have been more successful if they had 
understood some of the elementary princi- 
ples of salesmanship. 

Second, by stressing the employment possi- 
bilities in sales work. Over 5,000,000 people 
earn their living by selling. This number is 
more than the number of people engaged in 
any other business occupation; consequently, 
there are more jobs open each year in selling 
than in any other kind of business work. 

Third, by showing that many skilled 
workers must occasionally sell. This is es- 
pecially true of electricians, plumbers, car- 
penters, automobile mechanics, and barbers, 
all of whom sell appliances or supplies per- 
taining to their occupations. 

Fourth, by showing that those who are 
interested in organizations, or members of 
organizations, such as fraternities, lodges, 
and churches, are called upon to sell admis- 
sion tickets to entertainments and dinners, 
subscriptions to organization periodicals, or 
organization memberships. 

Fifth, by showing that the advancement 
of society depends on the use of salesman- 
ship, for new devices must be sold. 

This motivating information may be pre- 
sented in various ways: First, students may 
be required to study these facts in the text- 
book. Second, the teacher may give original 
examples of these facts. Third, the teacher 
may draw from the students, through a 
class discussion, examples of these facts. 
Fourth, these facts may be stressed by in- 
formal student debates on the values of 
salesmanship. 
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TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


OFFICE PRACTICE 
by Peter L. Agnew, co-author 
Secretarial Office Practice 





TRAINING FOR NONSECRETARIAL MAJORS. For 
some years past there has been offered in 
many of our high schools a course in office 
practice for secretarial majors. During the 
past few years, there has been an increased 
interest in improving this course with the 
result that at the present time many of our 
schools are now giving a highly satisfactory 
course in secretarial office practice for this 
particular group of students. 

There has not been quite the same progress 
made in planning and in giving a comparable 
course for nonsecretarial majors who are 
planning to become office workers. In many 
of the schools throughout the country, these 
students are bookkeeping majors. In other 
schools, they are merely commercial stu- 
dents who are classified as clerical majors. 

It is perhaps the group that is roughly, 
though often erroneously, classified as book- 
keeping majors that to date has not been 
properly trained in an office practice course. 
Yet, there is real need for such a course. It 
must be clear to most people working in 
the field of business education that while 
many of our bookkeeping majors may never 
become bookkeepers, many of them will 
become office workers, and they will need to 
have background training in office practices 
and procedures that will make them feel 
reasonably at home on their first job. 

Fundamentally, the objectives of this 
course are approximately the same as the 
objectives for any office practice course. 
Briefly stated, these objectives are: 

1. The student should maintain and 
further develop skills already learned in 
prior courses. 

2. Teachers should do everything possible 
to develop in the student those desirable 
personal qualities that every businessman 
is insisting upon before he will even hire our 
graduates. 

3. The students should be given broad 
background training in various fields of 
office practices and skills, including such 
duties as handling the mail, telephoning, 
using office reference books, preparing and 
sending telegrams, meeting office callers, and 
using the more common business forms. 

4. The student should be given at least 
some basic training in the operation and the 
uses of some of the business machines. 


THE 
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Bibliography of Tests and Testing in Busi- 
ness Subjects—Monograph No. 42. By C. W. 
Woodside and S. J. Wanous. A bibliography of testing 
articles and tests that has been compiled from an ex- 
tensive examination of government bulletins, books, 
commercial education periodicals, and printed tests 
obtained from various publishing companies. The 
articles on testing have been taken from periodicals 
dated since January, 1930, and from books with copy- 
right dates later than 1920. The tests listed are those 
now in actual publication. At the end of the bibliog- 
raphy is given a list of the sources from which tests 
may be obtained yearly for contest purposes. Single 
copies free. South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects— 
Monograph No. 43. By R. G. Walters. The meth- 
ods most commonly used for teaching informational 
subject matter and for developing skill are described 
in the first two parts of the monograph. Part III is 
devoted to a short explanation of the two most popular 
teaching plans based on a recognition of individual 
differences among students. Part IV is devoted to a 
discussion of the use of two very common teaching 
devices—the project and visual aids. Part V contains 
a bibliography of books on methods of teaching com- 
mercial subjects, lesson planning, the use of projects, 
and visual education. Single copies free. South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Dallas. 


Conference Topics for the Retail Grocery 
Business. Bulletin No. 198, Business Education Series 
No. 11. Rewritten and revised by Kenneth B. Haas 
and B. Frank Kyker. A 138-page, printed, paper-bound 
bulletin prepared to aid leaders of conference groups of 
retail grocers in discussing methods of improving store 
service and efficiency and increasing sales. .Much of 
the technical information contained in this publication 
was taken from the Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 107, Vocational Education for Those Engaged in the 
Retail Grocery Business, which is now out of print. 
Bulletin No. 107, however, has been revised and re- 
written to conform to modern standards. The discus- 
sions are written from the viewpoint of small, inde- 
pendent grocers who employ less than five workers, in- 
cluding themselves. Much of the information, however, 
applies to any and all small retail businesses. The 
primary purpose of the bulletin is to stimulate an 
interest in forming classes for store workers, managers, 
and owners of small grocery stores, made possible 
through Federal funds provided under the George- 
Deen Act for education in the distributive occupations. 
Price 20 cents. United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D 
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Business Backgrounds Test. By Mathilde Hard- 
away. A 14-page, mimeographed test designed to cover 
the type of general business knowledge which an inde- 
pendent consumer should possess. The test is divided 
into four sections as follows: Section I, True-False- 
Neither Test; Section II, Matching Test; Section III, 
Completion Test; Section IV, Multiple Choice Test. 
Section I contains 80 questions; Section IT contains 20 
questions; Section ITI contains 47 questions; and Section 
IV contains 50 questions. Teachers interested in 
evaluating their commercial courses to determine how 
well they are imparting the consumer type of general 
business knowledge will find this test a valuable aid. 
Price 10 cents. Mathilde Hardaway, Austin High 
School, El Paso, Texas. 


The Improvement of Classroom Teaching in 
Business Education. The Twelfth Yearbook of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. The ar- 
ticles in this, the 1989 Yearbook, contain suggestions 
for the improvement of a variety of classroom teaching 
techniques, such as: routine items; organization of 
subject matter as it affects improvements of teaching; 
lesson planning; motivation; presentation; application; 
home assignments; class organization; special teaching 
devices and demonstrations; incentives; the testing 
program; and the teacher himself. In addition to the 
articles on improving classroom teaching, Appendix A 
includes a report of the speeches delivered at the 
meeting of the private school executives, and Appendix 
B includes a transcript of the speeches made by the 
Hon. Fiorello H. LaGuardia and by the Hon. Harold 
B. Wells. Price $2.50. New York University Book- 
store, Washington Square East, New York, New York. 


Mimeographed Shorthand Tests. Prepared by 
Victor C. Hiett. A series of twelve Chapter Gregg 
Shorthand mimeographed tests which can be used in 
teaching any method of shorthand. Each test has 
three parts: Part I, one hundred words; Part II, tran- 
scription, approximately seventy-five words; Part III, 
writing, approximately seventy-five words. The words 
and sentences have been carefully chosen to give the 
student a test on approximately 250 words of the highest 
frequency presented in the textbook. The average stu- 
dent will complete each test in twenty minutes. These 
tests will be of special interest to teachers who are 
training students for entrance into contests. Price 
1% cents each, or a complete year’s testing program 
for 18 cents a student. Tests sent prepaid if cash ac- 
companies the order. Sample tests not submitted. One 
complete set of tests with keys, $1.00, prepaid. Keys 
and instructions sent free with orders for each member 
of the class. Victor C. Hiett, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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2014 CENTURY BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION 
BAKER - PRICKETT - CARLSON 


With “20TH CENTURY” the student learns how to keep business records 
that he can use for vocational purposes but, at the same time, he learns how 
to apply those principles in keeping records of a personal or a social nature. 
The course, therefore, has a dual value because it stresses personal and 
social values along with strong vocational values. 


Faster learning is assured with ‘20TH CENTURY” because the authors have 
made the subject matter realistic and practical. The textbook is packed full 
of typical examples that present life-like situations of a personal and a busi- 
ness nature. Many of the problems and exercises used to illustrate the 
principles were lifted out of or borrowed from small businesses, professional 
men, and social organizations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 












Tit-for-Tat 


Mr. Grouch: “Woman is nothing but a rag, a bone, 
and a hank of hair.” 
Mrs. Grouch: “Man is nothing but a brag, a groan, 
and a tank of air.” 
eee 


Action Wanted 


Two old maids were discussing men. Asked one: 
“Which would you desire most in a husband—brains, 
wealth, or appearance?” 

“Appearance,” replied the other, “and the sooner, 
the better.” 

ee ee 
Petunias 


Mrs. Newrich was fond of flowers and especially 
liked the salvia, but was not very reliable in getting 
the names right. She was giving directions to her 
gardener. “On this side of the walk,” she said, “I 
want you to put out some salivas. Now what would 
you suggest for the other?” 

“Well, madam,” answered the gardener solemnly, 
“maybe it would be a good idea to put some spitoonias 


there.” 
eee 


The King’s English 


A Frenchman was relating his experience of studying 
the English language. He said: 

“When I first discovered that if I was quick, I was 
fast; that if I was tied, I was fast; if I spent too freely, 
I was fast; and that not to eat was to fast, I was dis- 
couraged. But when I came across the sentence, “The 
first one won one one dollar prize,’ I gave up trying to 
learn the English language.” 


2 & e 
Time Marches On 


A fly was walking with her daughter on the head of 
a man who was very bald. 

“How things change, my dear,” she reminisced. 
“When I was your age this was only a footpath.” 


« * * 
Defined 


Teacher: “‘Willie, why were you so late this morning?” 

Willie: ““My mother had to wash my peninsula.” 

Teacher: “Your what?” 

Willie: “My peninsula! Didn’t you tell me yesterday 
that a peninsula was a neck of dirt?” 


e ee 
Kindergarten Stuff 


I bought a wooden whistle, but it wooden whistle, 
So I bought a steel whistle. 

But steel it wooden whistle, 

So I bought a lead whistle, 

Steel they wooden lead me whistle, 

So I bought a tin whistle, 

And now—I tin whistle. 
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5 Eee 


LAUGHS WITH YOU 


Not Particular 


Mrs. Scollop: “My husband certainly does enjoy 

smoking in his den. Does your husband have a den?” 

Mrs. Crabshaw: “‘No, he growls all over the house.” 
eee 


Tests 


First Mosquito: ““Why are you making such a fuss?” 
Second Mosquito: “Whoopee! I just passed the 
screen test.” 
eee 


Sure He Will! 


Green Cavalryman: “I don’t like the looks of this 
horse’s head.” 

Drill Sergeant: “Oh, that’s all right; you’ll soon get 
over it.” meee 


Too Late 


“There’s a boy named John Jones working here. 
I’m his grandfather. May I see him?” 
“You just missed him; he’s gone to your funeral.” 
eee 


Different 


*‘What’s your husband doing now?” 

“Oh, he’s sitting around telling what is going to 
happen next election,” answered the busy woman. 

“Then he’s a prophet.” 

“‘No, he isn’t. So far as this family is concerned he is 
a dead loss.” ol 


The Last Word 


“And can you tell me what were his last words?” 
inquired a reporter, who was collecting material for the 
obituary notice of a local celebrity. 

‘He had no last words,” was the reply. ‘“You’d 
better just say his dear wife was with him to the end.” 

eee 


Not Interested! 


King: My kingdom for a horse! 
Dealer: I’m not interested in one-horse kingdoms. 
ee ee 


Very Dramatic 


A class in English was given the task of writing four 
lines of dramatic poetry. The results were various, and 
selecting the verse of a bright boy, the teacher read: 
“A boy was walking down the track, 

The train was coming fast; 

The boy stepped off the railroad track 

To let the train go past.” 

“This verse is very well done,” said the teacher, 
“but it lacks the dramatic. Try again, Johnny, and 
make it more dramatic.” Whereupon Johnny produced 
the following in a short time: 

“A boy was walking down the track, 

The train was coming fast; 

The train jumped off the railroad track 

To let the boy go past.” 
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National Duplicated Papers 


Mrs. Blanche M. Wean of Central Normal 
College, Danville, Indiana, has announced 
that certificates of awards have been sent to 
duplicated school papers throughout the 
United States as a result of the judging of 
the papers received by the National Du- 
plicated Paper Association at Central Nor- 
mal College during the past year. Those 
papers that received such awards were 
among the 10 per cent of the most outstand- 
ing papers submitted. 


The National Duplicated Paper Associa- 
tion was organized for the purpose of acting 
as a center for duplicated papers. It is now 
in its sixth year of existence, and it has 
members located throughout the United 
States and Canada. A monthly magazine, 
containing articles concerning duplicated 
journalism and criticisms of the papers 
received, is sent to the members of the 
Association. An annual “Idea Book” is 
compiled by the Association. An annual 
conference is held during the second week- 
end of November. A short-term clinic will 
he held during the next summer at Central 
Normal College. 


Heiges is New Treasurer of E. C. T. A. 


P. Myers Heiges, head of the commercial 
department at Central High School, Newark, 
New Jersey, was recently appointed treasurer 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation. Mr. Heiges succeeds Arnold 
Lloyd, who resigned because of poor health. 


Distributive Course Outlines 


In the phamphlet, Committee Reports of 
Suggested Course Outlines for Distributive 
Education, Roy Fairbrother, distributive 
supervisor of Wisconsin, has listed course 
outlines prepared by student committees 
during the 1938 summer session at Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. These 
outlines are under the following general 
headings: Advertising and Display; Lessons 
on Merchandise Information; Telephone 
Salesmanship; Small Store Management; 
Salesmanship Program; Package Wrapping; 
A Course of Study for a Day School Class in 
Retailing; Art in Distributive Occupations. 

For a copy of this pamphlet, write to Roy 
Fairbrother, State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 










MINIMIZE 
SPELLING 


BUSINESS SPELLER 


Fourth Edition 
By P. B. S. Peters 





The words in the textbook have been selected first, with the pur- 
pose of giving business words which are troublesome and some- 
what difficult to spell; second, with the purpose of providing 
words which are common to a selected classified list of subjects 
in general use; and third, with the purpose of providing words 
which are used every day and which should be in the vocabulary 
of every well-informed person. The first few lessons are devoted 
to new words and words with new meanings. The definition of 
each word is set opposite the word, and silent letters are printed 
in italics. 


TROUBLE 






The spelling, the syllabication, and the pronunciation of the 
words included in this textbook are those authorized by Webster's 
International Dictionary. You will find in the textbook a classifi- 
cation of words selected from twenty-six different businesses. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 
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WAND 


x TEACHERS 
* POSITIONS 


* SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
* SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man with 10 years’ teaching experience in private com- 
mercial schools, desires position as teacher of accounting and 
allied subjects. Can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, Rowe 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice, Walton Accounting, and 
Sherwood Accounting. Can also teach commercial law, pen- 
manship, business mathematics, and allied subjects. Address, 
No. 43. 





Lady with 12 years’ experience in commercial teaching, de- 
sires position in demi hool, high school, or busi col- 
lege. Holds B. B. A. and M. A. degrees. Majored in social 
science, commercial subjects, and English. Address, No. 44. 








Man with 30 years’ experience in business college work 
now available. Has managed schools of his own and has been 
an instructor in several of the best-known schools. Can teach 
penmanship, Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, and allied sub- 
jects. Address, No. 45. 





Lady teacher desires teaching position in a Southern busi- 
ness college. Has had 14 years’ experience in teaching, manag- 
ing, and soliciting. Can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
Gregg shorthand (functional), typewriting, and allied subjects. 
Excellent references. Address, No. 46. 





Experienced lady teacher with B. S. and M. A. degrees, de- 
sires position teaching commercial subjects. Holds a Gregg 
certificate. Has attended business college for 14% years and 
has 30 or more semester hours credit in commerce, and 24 
hours in English. Has taught in high schools, in a business 
college, and in a junior college. Address, No. 47. 





Certified teacher of commercial subjects with extensive 
business experience, desires to communicate with school owner 
inaugurating progressive courses in accounting, business 
methods, and salesmanship. Eastern section preferred. Avail- 
able at once. Address, No. 48. 





Man, 38, desires position in a reputable school. Has had 
experience in teaching commercial subjects in both public and 
private schools, has been principal of two commercial schools, 
and has owned and operated own school. Employed at present, 
but is able to leave on short notice. Good reason for desiring to 
make change. Address, No. 49. 








Man teacher, with successful high school, junior 
and business college teaching experience, desires position as 
head, supervisor, or teacher of a commercial department. Is 
certified to teach all commercial subjects, but is especially 
qualified to teach advanced accounting bookkeeping, business 
correspondence, business English, business law, economics, 
office training, shorthand, and typewriting. Has three degrees 
and will receive Ph. D. degree next June. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 50. 





Combination salesman-manager-teacher with many years’ 
successful business college experience, desires position as man- 
ager or field representative of a good school. Is 32 years old, is 
married, has college degree, and can furnish own car. Has 
taught accounting, English, salesmanship, and related sub- 
jects. Sales record is particularly strong. Address, No. 51. 





Middle-aged man desires position in good commercial col- 
lege. Can teach all subjects, including higher accounting. Best 
of references. Address, W. J. W., General Delivery, Staunton, 
Virginia. 





Young lady desires teaching position in private commer- 
cial school. Is a graduate of Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa, 
with H. G. B. degree. Can teach all subjects in the stenographic 
and accounting fields. Address, No. 77. 


THE 


Address Replies 





Experienced school executive now holding executive posi- 
tion in large corporation, desires to re-enter private school 
business as owner, manager, or teacher with prospect of in- 
vestment. Would consider partnership at later date if services 
prove satisfactory. Has B. S. degree in accounting and has 
had 10 years’ teaching experience. Address, No. 76. 








WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease with option of purchasing, or to pur- 
chase all or part interest in a good school of medium size. Lo- 
cation not important. Must have best of reputation and must 
be able to stand rigid investigation. Give price and lease 
terms; also sale price and terms. Address, No. 52. 

‘ 





‘WANTED: To lease with privilege of purchasing later, a 
two-or three-teacher business college. Give full information in 
oe Correspondence held in strict confidence. Address, 

o. 53. 








WANTED: To buy a Burroughs C t ter or Calculat 


State price and size. Address, No. 54. 





An experienced, all-around school man, responsible and 
reliable, desires to buy a business college. Eastern states pre- 
ferred. Give full details in first letter. Can furnish best of 
references. Address, No. 55. 





WANTED: To purchase or lease business school in good 
Midwestern territory. Give all details. Information held in 
strict confidence. Address, No. 56. 





Widely experienced business educator wishes to lease, 
with option of buying, a well-established business school in a 
progressive city in Northeastern United States. The school 
should have a capacity of at least 100 students, an excellent 
reputation, and it should be able to produce reasonable profits 
over a period of five or more years. State lease and sale price, 
and terms. Address, No. 57. 





WANTED: To buy used Stenotype machines and manuals. 
Address, No. 58. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Sales manager wanted by leading Pacific Coast college of 
business administration. Man must be from 30 to 45 with 
college education, sterling character, and dynamic personality. 
Successful experience in engaging, training (in field), and man- 
aging salesmen necessary. Must have car and must be free to 
travel when necessary. Exceptional opportunity for man of 
the “‘make-good” brand to connect with most progressive 
college in America. Give age, education, experience, salary 
expected, and send photograph (will be returned) in first letter. 
Address, No. 59. 





WANTED: Well-trained and experienced men or women in 
business education willing to invest $2,500 in new school plan. 
Plan is sound, educationally and financially; unique and 
promising new program. Investors may participate in home 
office or organizing work. Give full educational and business 
record, and state amount of money available for investment. 
Address, No. 60. 





WANTED: A partner for a well-established business 
school. Preferably a man who is thoroughly experienced in 
teaching. Wonderful opportunity for one who can qualify. 
Address, No. 61. 





WANTED: A good field secretary to work with a well- 
established business school. A good territory. Good commis- 
sion. Address, No. 62. 
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WANTED: Field men who can produce results to repre- 
sent two affiliated business schools in the Midwest and Rocky 
Mountain region. No better opportunity exists for those who 
are willing to work. Best commission proposition in the 
United States. Address, No. 63. 





WANTED: A gentleman and a lady teacher for a business 
university in Florida. The gentleman must be capable of as- 
suming the presidency and should be able to take a small 
financial interest in the organization. The lady should be good 
at soliciting as well as teaching. Address, No. 64. 


Old-established school located in Middle Atlantic states, 
needs an experienced young man teacher of bookkeeping, 
accounting, and the usual commercial subjects. Single man 
who is able to assist in enrolling students preferred. Should 
own car. Salary and commission for a capable man. Address, 
No. 65. 








WANTED: Experienced man teacher of Gregg shorthand 
and 20th Century Bookkeeping by business school in Eastern 
city. Give full details in first letter. Opportunity for advance- 
ment to supervisory position. Address, No. 66. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: An established commercial school in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. Communicate with E. G. Norman, 314 
Main Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE: Money-making small business school in 
South. Ideally suited for man and wife. Low expense. Some 
cash or collateral necessary; balance on attractive terms. 
Address, No. 67. 








FOR SALE: Three- or four-teacher accredited school lo- 
cated in prosperous eastern South Dakota town. Has operated 
in same location continuously since 1915. Responsible school 
man may buy but not lease. Price $7,500; $4,000 down. Other 
—a forcing owner to sacrifice for quick sale. Address, 

o. 68. 


FOR SALE: Small business school established in 1924 in 
the famous Piedmont section of North Carolina. The only 
business school in the county, which has a population of 90,000. 
Great textile center. Reasonable price. Owner selling because 
of ill health. Address, No. 69. 


FOR SALE: Established two-teacher business on West 
Coast. Making money; new equipment. Good reason for sell- 
ing. Bargain. Address, No. 70. 











FOR SALE: Small business school in educational center. 
Has been operating successfully for 26 years. Being sold to 
settle an estate. Price $600 cash. Address, No. 71. 


FOR SALE: School established by owner in 1915, located 
in acity of approximately 18,000 with a drawing territory of 
from 75,000 to 100,000. Own corner building in ideal section. 
School can be purchased with or without building. Complete 
equipment. Exceptionally good two- or three-teacher proposi- 
tion, or can be developed into larger school. Located in Eastern 
seaboard state with one-fifth of entire U. S. population within 
radius of 150 miles. Reasonable price; satisfactory terms. 
Complete details upon request. Address, No. 72. 








FOR SALE: Well-established two- or three-teacher busi- 
ness college in Southwest. Good location; no debts. Accom- 
modates from 80 to 100 students. Price, $3,000, terms. Will 
consider selling half interest to good manager and field man. 
Selling because of other interests. Address, No. 73. 





FOR SALE: All or one-half interest in a growing business 
college. Has excellent demand for graduates and all graduates 
are working. New equipment and excellent student body. 
Owner selling because of other interests. Would like for part- 
ner to assume management. Address, No. 74. 


FOR SALE: An old, established business college in Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. Very reasonable. Small down payment; 
balance on terms. Address, No. 75. 








HOUSEHOLD RECORDS AND BUDGETS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business 
training, (6) business arithmetic, (c) home 
economics. No knowledge of bookkeeping 
is required. The set provides business papers 
with the blank books. Price 60 cents, subject 
to school discount. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


Dallas 
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Supply and Demand 
(Continued from page 68) 


counting and in the business practice divi- 
sion, where there are 117 vacancies. In 
the stenography and the typewriting courses 
are found 109 vacant positions. Fourteen 
positions are available in merchandising and 
salesmanship. Vacancies in other commer- 
cial subjects, examinations for which are 
expected to take place this spring, bring 
the total to more than 300.” 

From the table on page 67 it is shown that 
41.7 per cent of the states have an under- 
supply of commerce teachers, 39.6 per cent of 
the states have a supply that is equal to the 
demand, and only 18.7 per cent of the 
states have an oversupply of teachers. 

This situation can and should be remedied. 
The problem and its solution is one for state 
departments in co-operation with business 
teacher-training institutions. 


Recent Developments in Training for 
Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 54) 


plan? What will it mean to you and to your 
store? 

It will mean that a resource group of 
trained young men and women will be 
built up for employment in your store. 
Instead of taking people who have tried 
everything else and turn to retailing last, 
you are beginning with a selected group 
with preliminary training. It will mean 
that your employees will have a renewed in- 
terest in their jobs through studying to 
make themselves more efficient. Everyone 
is more confident and happy in a job for 
which he has prepared himself. 


For the smaller stores, the plan means or- 
ganized training and education that the 
store itself is not equipped to give. It 
means continued training and wider pro- 
fessional knowledge for those people already 
in retailing. It means better and more 
efficient sales service to your customers, 
more competent employees, and more satis- 
factory service to the community. 

For years, retailing has been bemoaning 
the fact that its employees are not properly 
equipped for the all-important job of direct 
contact with the customer, and that retailing 
has been sadly neglected in the scheme of 
education. Now is your chance. The ball 
has been started rolling; the rest is up to 
you. The fate of retailing will be with the 
men and the women who lead it. 
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Commercial Education in Westchester County 
(Continued from page 60) 


In the larger departments, which include 
four, five, and seven teachers, we find the 
addition of a year of business management, 
retailing, machine bookkeeping, speedwrit- 
ing, or consumer education. 


Strangely enough, we found that in the 
larger commercial departments of from nine 
to fifteen teachers, the courses offered in 
some schools are just about the same in 
number and in type as in most of the three- 
or four-teacher departments. 


Obviously enough, we found, that the 
large schools teach many more subjects than 
the smaller ones, one school offering as many 
as nineteen courses, and another school 
offering twenty courses. These courses in- 
clude advertising, speedwriting, commercial 
art, social English, machine bookkeeping, 
journalism, machine billing, and machine 
calculation. 


We can, therefore, conclude that many 
commercial departments would gladly offer 
more courses if they had the teaching per- 
sonnel to do so. 


Reflecting on the findings of the survey, 
we recall that it discloses a wide variation 
in commercial curricula and practices. Since 
the area included in this survey represents 
a good sampling, it may be said that similar 
conditions exist in many sections of New 
York State and, for that matter, in the 
entire country. 


In spite of the progress made recently to 
broaden the commercial program by includ- 
ing consumer education and training for the 
distributive occupations, many schools in 
Westchester County still devote all their 
time in training stenographers and book- 
keepers who are unable to find employment 
because the positions that are available are 
often filled by college graduates with a wider 
background. 


We also note that many teachers continue 
to request more equipment, thus showing 
that administrators have not yet been suffi- 
ciently impressed with the need for adequate 
equipment for their commercial depart- 
ments. Only two of the fifty-six secondary 
schools in the county have availed them- 
selves of Federal aid for instruction in the 
distributive occupations provided by the 
George-Deen Act. 


We notice, too, the practice of using non- 
commercial teachers as instructors of strictly 
— subjects. 
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Purpose of Commercial Courses 
(Continued from page 66) 


that no standards, no grades, and no failures 
are necessary. Does a businessman apply 
that kind of reasoning to his help? Ask the 
business colleges whether they are gener- 
alizing in everything, or whether they still 
have to train in the special skills. 

In this article emphasis has been placed, 
more or less, on the vocational subjects of 
the commercial course. The other subjects 
of great importance that are classified as 
commercial subjects are: commercial Eng- 
lish, commercial law, commercial geography, 
commercial arithmetic, penmanship, junior 
business training, and consumer education. 
These subjects must not be forgotten be- 
cause they serve not only as auxiliaries to the 
vocational subjects, but because they also 
contain a wealth of material valuable to the 
student for his personal and social uses. It 
is to be remembered that the commercial 
course is usually elective; any student can 
take all or any part of it. 

Is all this kind of training practical in the 
high school? About every three years a 
questionnaire is sent out to our former com- 
mercial students to ascertain what they are 
doing, what salary they are receiving, and 
whether or not the training given them in 
high school is functioning. Then, occasion- 
ally, a check-up is made by sending to their 
employers letters of inquiry asking for sug- 
gestions and criticisms. The results of these 
follow-up questionnaires have been very 
helpful and have shown conclusively that 
both former students and employers are well 
satisfied with the work of the commercial 
department. 

All those who read this article will not 
agree with everything that has been written, 
but it will have been well worth the effort if 
it causes those who are interested in study- 
ing the content of the high school commercial 
course to pause and to consider the real 
purpose of the department. 


oe ” o 
Bolton Goes to North Providence 


Edmund Bolton, formerly a teacher of 
commercial subjects at the Esmond High 
School, Esmond, Rhode Island, has been 
elected head of the commercial department 
at the new high school of North Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. Bolton has recently completed some 
advanced work at Boston University, Boston 
Massachusetts, and at the Rhode Island 
College of Education, Providence. 
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— BUSIVESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS — 


SHIELDS e WILSON 


There is a present-day tendency to summarize in the twelfth year all of the 
important topics that have been covered in previous business courses, as well 
as to provide integrated training that will prove helpful to the individual in 
his personal-business contacts and in handling his business affairs. Just as the 
trend has arisen, so has the popularity of BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 
It provides the type of training needed by the consumer as well as by the pro- 
ducer. The fundamental purpose of this book is to give the student a compre- 
hensive picture of business and economic problems that will confront him in 
all walks of life. BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS welds together such 
subjects as economics, law, marketing, budgeting, business management, and 
business organization. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








BUSINESS ENGLISH 


BASED UPON 


REAL LIFE SITUATIONS 





ERFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


SECOND EDITION 
By R. R. AURNER 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE has an immediate 
appeal to pupils because the author has based the course upon 
situations that actually exist in the modern business office. Force- 
ful, dynamic letters that have resulted in the sale of thousands of 
dollars worth of goods, are reproduced in order to give the student 
an insight into the reasons for the use of correct, forceful English. 
There are interesting discussions relating to all phases of letter 
writing, including personal letter-writing problems. 


The approach to the study of Effective Business Correspondence 
is through the business letter. Grammar, ordinarily dull and un- 
interesting to the student, is developed in an entirely new way. 
For instance, nouns are discussed under the captivating title of 
‘Nouns in Business,’’ and adjectives under the title of ‘Adjectives, 
the Picturemakers.” 


Business English is purposeful and meaningful when you use 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. 
WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





